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Wolff Writes To 
Roosevelt About 


Cotton Insurance 


Believes Federal Agencies Have 
Contributed to Difficulties of 
Agents’ Position 


SEEKS RIGHTS FOR AGENTS 


Asks That Producers Have First 
Opportunity in Future to Share 
m Government Insurance 








President Allan I. Wolff of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has written a letter to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt saying that it is dis- 
turbing to have certain Federal agencies 
contributing to the difficulties of local 
agents when these agencies should be 
supporting local agents as small business 
men. Mr. Wolff was referring specifi- 
cally to the action of the government in 
placing insurance on cotton and corn 
financed by government agencies with 
certain brokerage houses instead of al- 
lowing this coverage to be written by 
local agents generally. At the conclu- 
sion of his letter, which was referred to 
briefly at the Louisville convention of 
the National Association last week, Mr. 
Wolff says: 

“The encouragement of a few large 
brokerage offices and concentration of 
business in a few large centers is defi- 
nitely detrimental to the business as a 
whole. We, therefore, respectfully peti- 
tion you to give consideration to the 
position of the Federal government to 
the end that in the future duly qualified, 
service-giving local agents may have the 
first opportunity to participate in insur- 
ance where the Federal government has 
an interest.” 

Compliments the H. O. L. C. 

At the same time Mr. Wolff takes 
occasion to pay tribute to the officials of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who in large measure have the handling 
of insurance matters within their juris- 
diction, for having fully protected the 
nights of local agents. 

In protesting to President Roosevelt 
with respect to alleged discrimination 
against local agents in the matter of 
awarding the insurance contracts on gov- 
ernment financed cotton and corn the 
leader of the local agents’ association 
says in his letter to the White House: 

‘You have furnished abundant evi- 
dence of your intent to guarantee a fair 
deal for all. You have strongly espoused 
the cause of the so-called ‘small’ busi- 
ness man. You have revived the theory 


of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


“For these specific reasons we are im- 
pelled in spite of our realization of the 
multiplicity of your responsibilities, to 
mae to your personal attention the re- 
ationship between the Federal govern- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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A Picture From Maine 


A roadside lunchroom in Maine, near a delightful 
little farmhouse. The owner, a woman sixty-nine years 
of age. Her goal, acquisition of her childhood’s home, 
built in 1852, and security for her old age. Through 
the help of life insurance she has reached it. She 
writes :—- 


My payments to you were not taken through these times of stress 
out of my little lunchroom, but, when I sold a cow (a grade) for 
$80 or $100, or a nice veal calf for $14 or $17, or the wool from my 
sheep, the checks went on to you. 

Today I am so very happy that the Annuities will take care of 
my taxes, and the cows will take care of me. They are beauties. 
I have a quaint home in thorough repair, furnished, with pretty lawns, 
shrubs, and flowers. 

Should ever any of you decide to come to Maine, the home you 
have assisted me to pay for will welcome you for 1, 2, 3 or 4 weeks’ 
stay, provided you bring your families. 


A myriad such stories, of life’s plans successfully 
carried out, lie told or untold within the far-spread 
reach of consummated life insurance service. They 
add a rich, inspiring compensation to the necessary 
material one for which we work. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square - 




















Home Owners’ Relief 
In This District Is 
$1,000,000 Daily 


May Soon Double That Figure; 
Life Companies Co- 
operating 


HOW LOANS ARE MADE 





Vincent Dailey, State Manager; 
E. J. Donegan, New York 
City Manager 


Insurance companies at the present 
watching interest, and 
without exception are co-operating (in 
this state at least), in 
called the colossal 
funding operation in the 
world. 


time are with 
what has been 
mortgage re- 
history of the 


most 


That operation is the action of the 
Government in coming to the rescue of 
owners of residences which are mort- 
gaged and where, because of the de- 
pression and the frozen real estate sit- 
uation, the owners have been unable to 
met their obligations. 

The Government’s vehicle is called the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

Organization Six Months Old 


In 1928 there were home mortgages 
in the metropolitan area alone estimat- 
ed to exceed two billions of dollars, af- 
fecting in the City of New York the 
great majority of 433,000 one and two 
tamily homes. 

Figures made public on March 2 
showed that at that time the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation had actually closed 
loans on 103,002 homes in this country 
for $295,000,000. In the week of March 
2 there were 11,399 of such loans made 
for about $30,000,000. The average daily 
figure of the loans at that time was $,- 
871,000. At the present time in the 
Greater New York district loans have 
reached about $1,000,000 a day and in a 
few weeks the figure will be $2,000,000 a 
day. As the organization was started 
only six months ago—the bill providing 
for the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
having been passed on June 13, 1933— 
it will be seen what a great relief has 
been given to home owners in a short 
time. 

In this state the manager of the H. O 
L. C. is Vincent Dailey. The Greater 
New York manager—and under his jur- 
isdiction are ten southern counties in the 
state—is Edmund J. Donegan, a well- 
known insurance man. Mr. Donegan was 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Metropolitan Casualty from which 
post he became president of the General 
Surety Co. Headquarters are in the 
Empire State Building, where the H. O 
L. C. has large floor space. At the dis- 
trict headquarters here are 500 salaried 
employes, either attached to the Empire 
State offices or in branch offices; 450 fee 
attorneys and about 350 fee appraisers 
The Empire State headquarters consti- 
tutes one of the busiest public offices in 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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VALUE of HUMAN LIFE IN 
DOLLARS CAN BE EXPRESSE 


What is the value of a human life? 
Can it be expressed in dollars and cents ? 
Leaving sentiment out of the question 
entirely, is it possible to arrive at a 
monetary figure that could measure the 
value of a wife or husband’s life, the life 
of a son or daughter, the life of someone 
on whom you are dependent? 

This is, you will say, a hard question 
to answer, yet every life except that of 
an infant has a money value. The life 
of an infant cannot be measured by dol- 
lars and cents because the infant is an 
expense to the parents until the self- 
supporting Sentiment alone can 
measure the value of the life of an in- 
fant. Suppose you were called to serve 
on a jury. Maybe you have served on 
a jury. If so, do you recall any case in- 
volving the death of a husband, age 45, 
leaving a wife, age 40, and children? Do 
you remember being convinced that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover an award 
that would compensate to some extent 
for the pecuniary loss caused by the 
death of the breadwinner of the family, 
and that there had been no testimony 
offered on which you could base a fair 


and just amount as the verdict to re- 
turn? All you could rely on was the 
plea of counsel for the widow to bring 
in a favorable verdict which his wit- 
nesses would prove was the right thing 
to do. Do you recollect the argument 
of the defense counsel that because of 
contributory negligence, proof of which 
his witnesses had furnished, there was 
no just claim on the part of the plain- 
tiff? The employer of the deceased 
testified that the weekly salary was $60 
or about $3,000 yearly. He also said 
that the man was industrious and in line 
for promotion. 


age. 


Position of the Juror 


There you were, bound by your oath, 
to render a just verdict based entirely on 
the facts presented in the evidence given 
by the eye witnesses and otherwise wit- 
nesses. As a juror you had been con- 
vinced the widow and next of kin were 
entitled to recover, but some minds had 
difficulty in arriving at the amount. Some 
were aware that sentiment should not 
enter into the matter. Others on the jury 
felt otherwise, and one bolder than his 
tellows said, “I think we should give the 
plaintiff $50,000,” and by appealing to the 
emotions of the others, the jury brought 
in a verdict for that amount—which the 
court set aside as excessive—which meant 
either a new trial or the acceptance of 
such an amount as the judge might sug- 
gest after consultation with counsel for 
plaintiff and defendant. If the reduced 
amount could not be agreed upon, a long 
clay must ensue before a time could be 
set for a new trial, with all the subse- 
quent delays that accompany cases in 
court. : 

Why should a jury bring in a verdict 
or an excessive amount in a death case? 
Is it because in many of such cases the 
jury has no evidence offered to guide it 
. arriving at a fair and just amount? 

May be that counsel feels it sufficient 
‘ec inform the jury that the allotted three- 





By George M. Crogan 


Mutual Benefit Life 


score years and ten is the age to which 
all men and women should attain, that 
the salary the deceased was making 
would have continued until that age had 
been reached, that the widow would have 
continued to receive the same amount of 
money per week she had been receiving 
if the death of the husband and father 
had not occurred, and furthermore, that 
the deceased would have contributed a 
greater amount weekly if his income had 
been increased. 


The Characteristic Testimony 


The testimony in such cases is usually 
that the deceased was in perfect health, 
in fact, had always been in perfect health, 
never had a sick day in his life, that he 
turned over to the widow his entire 
wages each week or month as the case 
may be. The victims of accidental death 
appear to be those who are the best 
natured, the most docile as well as un- 
selfish, particularly if they are men and 
leave dependent widows. 

It is so easy to vote away large sums 
of money, no part of which comes from 
our own pockets, that we sometimes ac- 
quire that attitude when we are serving 
on a jury in a death or accident case. 
The amount of liability insurance carried 
by the defendant appears, in some cases 
to be the basis for the amount of the 
verdict instead of the just amount the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover. 

In many cases of accident these days, 
people are permanently disabled—that is, 
disabled for life—and there is just claim, 
it appears, for considering such cases, so 
far as a pecuniary loss is concerned, in 
the same category as a death case, and 
some evidence acceptable to both sides 
of the case, if carried to court, might be 
offered as a basis to arrive at a proper 
verdict. If some such evidence was 
available and was considered by all the 
parties concerned it might result in a 
settlement before the case was brought 
to court, or it might be used to influence 
a settlement after litigation had begun. 


Mortality 


It is impossible to tell in years just 
how long any particular person is going 
to live. We can tell, however, by means 
of an instrument known as a Mortality 
Table, “The Expectation of Life”—that 
is, the average number of years groups 
of people at any particular age will live 
according to such table, bearing in mind 
that we are dealing with large numbers 
of lives and not with the individual life. 
Some folks live beyond their expectancy, 
while others die short of their expectan- 
cy. But, on the average, persons at their 
respective ages have an expectancy or 
after life time for the term of years 
shown by the table. 

The United States Life Tables, pre- 
pared for the Department of Commerce 
by the Bureau of Census would, it would 
seem, be the tables to use in all court 
cases, as they are the latest general pop- 
ulation tables to reflect the mortality 
here in this country. These tables show 
classification by sex, nativity, as well as 
by color; furthermore, they take no ac- 
count of the condition of health or na- 
ture of occupation. Life insurance com- 
panies base their rates on tables pre- 
pared on experience from lives that have 
been accepted for insurance and form a 
“select group” such as the American Ex- 
perience Table and the American Men 


Table. 
many years and still acceptable, is a gen- 
eral population table prepared from the 
Parish Records of Carlisle, England. 

The expectation at any age is obtained 
by a summation of the numbers living 
each year beyond that age to the end of 
the mortality table in use, divided by 
number living at the age under consider- 
ation. This result gives us the “Curtate 
Expectation.” To this curtate expecta- 
tion we add one-half a year (.50) for 
the average portion of time lived in the 
year of death. These final figures are 
known as the “‘Complete Expectation” 
which measures the average after life 
time or “Expectation of Life” at the 
different ages. 


No Proof of Continuance of Income 


The “Expectation of Life” is of great 
assistance to the jury, but in addition 
thereto the jury should know the capital 
fund required for a nominal amount at 
least, in order to arrive at a conclusion. 
A jury is apt to forget that the payments 
over a term of years, measured by the 
expectancy, should be discounted at a 
conservative rate of interest. In New 
Jersey a widow and next of kin are en- 
titled to recover for the pecuniary loss 
sustained in consequence of the death of 
the husband. It is the function of the 
jury to arrive at the amount after evi- 
dence has been furnished to establish a 
loss to the widow and next of kin. 

Objection is frequently made to testi- 
mony, showing the capital fund based on 
a single life expectancy, with no proof 
that the income of the deceased would 
have continued at its present figure to 
the end of life, represented by the term 
of expectancy. It is for this reason that 
a term expectancy, to say age 70, is fre- 
quently suggested—at which age some 
lives become disabled from a business 
standpoint, and many corporations set 
this age as the compulsory retirement 
age for males. By taking the expectancy 
on a term basis we reduce the period 
and if we make the limit age 65, the age 
when retirement is optional in such cor- 
porations, we get a further reduction in 
the term of expectancy. It is also pos- 
sible from certain disability tables to 
show the “Expectancy of active after life 
time” up to ages 65, 70 or 80, which in- 
formation may be of value in order to 
determine the average number of “active” 
years to be lived before natural disability 
may ensue, and while these figures may 
not vary much from the figures on a 
term expectancy basis they may in some 
cases be used to advantage. 

If the services of an expert to give 
actuarial testimony are requested in a 
death or accident case where permanent 
disability is involved, he obtains all the 
facts as to the date of birth, date of 
death, occupation, and nationality of the 
deceased, as well as the nationality of 
the widow, the sex of next of kin, and 
the ages of widow and next of kin at 
the time of the death or accident. After 
making the computations some time be- 
fore the case is called, he can furnish 
counsel with a set of questions which, if 
followed, will give the court and jury, in 
a short time, all the information re- 
quired to bring out the testimony coun- 
sel wishes to be brought out. In the 


questions he will include one as to the 
joint expectancy if there is a widow or 
next of kin living, who was depending 


The Carlisle Table, in use for 











George M. Crogan 


George M.° Crogan, author of the 
accompanying article, has been asso- 
ciated with the mathematical depart- 
ment of the Mutual Life for more 
than four decades. In courts and for 
| a large number of years he has given 
in courts the form of expert testi- 
mony discussed in this article. 





on the deceased. The reason for this is, 
that the husband, during his natural life 
time, could give to the wife a stated 
sum only if she were living to receive 
such sum. It is this sum of money she 
would have received during their joint 
life time that she is entitied to recover. 
It is not the amount based on his or 
her after life time, because either life 
might have predeceased the other. Joint 
expectation is, therefore, the basis on 
which to compute her loss. The joint 
expectancy on the two lives is the aver- 
age time that elapses before either life 
drops out of the picture. Instead of 
dealing with a single event, we deal with 
a compound event, consequently a smaller 
capital fund is required. 


The Capital Fund 


The joint expectancy gives a shorter 
term of expectancy than does the ex- 
pectancy on the single life, which is as 
it should be. In the list of questions, 
he should be asked to state the capital 
fund which is earning interest, as funds 
are never idle, to produce a nominal 
amount of $1 or $10 yearly, monthly, or 
weekly for the term of expectancy on 
both the single and joint lives, with the 
fund and interest accretions entirely ex- 
hausted at the end of the period. A 
question then follows as to the amount 
of the capital fund to provide the total 
amount counsel wishes to be brought out 
with regard to the income of the de- 
ceased or the amount he was contribut- 
ing to the support of his dependents. 
If there is no sustained objection, he can 
give the final figures requested by coun- 
sel, otherwise the jury arrives at the 
amount. 

Frequently there is objection to giving 
any other figures than the nominal 
amounts, leaving the jury to perform its 
function of obtaining from the nominal 
amount given, by multiplication, the final 
figures for the amount of the verdict. 
The figures given are usually at various 


rates of interest as 3, 4, 5 and 6% or 
such rates as counsel requests. The 
amounts given are the discounted 


amounts for the term of expectancy re- 
quired in the case. The higher the rate 
of interest the lower is the amount of 
the fund. 


Children 
The expectation of life of any children 
is ordinarily omitted from the testimony 
but such information can be furnished 
if desired. Usually, the time before any 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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‘TWENTY MILLION TIMEs' 


Becixninc APRIL FIRST, the Home Lite 
Insurance Company will give trventy million people an 
opportunity to hear the message of Planned Estates— 
the unique plan which is bringing such remarkable re- 
sults to Home Life men and which, to a large extent, 
is responsible for its 50% gain in business this vear. 





These advertisements will appear in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Time, Harper’s, the Annalist and the 
Magazine Section of the New York ‘Times. 

The advertisements will feature not a policy ora policy 
feature but a plan that is distinctly different and unique. 
It is not just policy analysis or even programming. Its 
whole approach is along radically diftcrent lines. 

Some of these advertisements are reproduced here. If 
you care to have actual reprints of the entire series, it 
will be a pleasure to send them. 


Address Your Request to 


CECIL C. FULTON, JR. 


Superintendent of Agencies 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW JAMES A. FULTON 
Chairman of the Board President 
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New England Mutual’s 
Centenary Next Year 


COMPANY TO MAKE IT AN EVENT 





Greater New York Agencies Have Sales 
Meeting; President George Willard 
Smith Talks At Banquet 
The first annual sales congress of the 
Greater New York agencies of the New 
England Mutual was held at the Yale 
Club here on W ednesday. rhe principal 
speaker at the dinner was President 

George Willard Smith. 

Mr. Smith told the agencies that the 
company’s centenary, which will begin 
April 1, 1935, will be made quite an event 
by the New England Mutual. When the 
charter was granted one hundred years 
ago the nation was in a panic from which 
it did not emerge until 1842. “The stock- 
holders devoted those years to planning 
of the mutual company which has be- 
come the one which you represent,” said 
President Smith. 

During his talk Mr. Smith said that 
in the first two months of 19H the com- 
pany had incr¢ ased its assets by $2,600, - 
(00; gained insurance $2,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force; received $76,000 more in- 
terest on investments than during first 
two months of 1933. Before closing he 
presented Lathrop E. Baldwin, New 
York general agent, with the company’s 
twenty-five years of service badge. 

The meeting earlier in the day was 
opened by Vice-President George L. 
Hunt, who said that in the first quarter 
of this year the New England Mutual 
will show an increase in paid production 
of 35% over the same period last vear. 
Greater New York agencies in the first 
quarter have given the New England a 
little more than 20% of its paid business 
and there has been a good gain this year 
over last year. Mr. Hunt said there was 
a decided upswing in Ordinary life and 
income annuity policies and a decrease 
in term business. 


Some Talks Given 


Some other speakers with the titles 
of their talks follow: 

C. Preston Dawson, “Prospecting”; 
Fred A. Peterson, “An Ordinary Life 
Presentation”; Harold P. Cooley, “Sim- 
ple Facts”; Lowell Crandon and Harper 
Dowell, “Is It Retirement Annuity ?”; 
Nelson L. Shultis, “Developing — the 
Close”; Wheeler H. King, “Habits That 
Build Dollars,” and George L. Hunt, 
“Weather Vanes.” 

-H. Arthur Schmidt, president of the 
General Agency Association of the com- 
pany, presided at the meeting. 


New York Ass’n Decides No 
Need For Code of Ethics 


_The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York has gone on record against 
the drawing up of a code of ethics, the 
Majority opinion being that no need ex- 
isted for such a code in Greater New 
York despite the keenness of the com- 
Petition. 

This decision was reached at a lunch- 
ton mecting attended by influential as- 
sociation members including all past 
Presidents. It was called by H. Arthur 
Schmidt, New England Mutual, who is 
chairman of the proselyting committee. 


H. E. NORTH IN BOSTON 
Henry E. North, who was chairman of 
Financial Independence Week, told the 
2oston sales congress that the week had 
done much to spread the life insurance 
idea. He said that there was still con- 
siderable ignorance about life insuranc® 
among the general public and declared 
that the agent must have the patience to 
vercome it and help overcome it by his 
dustry and int: lheence , 


F. X. BODDEN DEAD 


















F Frank X. Bodden, one of the organ 
vers and a vice-president of the Old Line 


Life of Milwaukee, died last week at 
age 65. 

















Another 
Cradition Goes 


The idea that only men who 


have been major successes in life can 
retire is antiquated and untrue. 


Any man can provide for his own retirement, 


whether he is wealthy or a wage-earner. 


Never before have people been so deeply 
interested in such matters, and never 
before has the need for such protection 


been as great. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFrieE.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















High Court Sets Aside 
Peoria Life Receiver 


BUT WRIT HOLDS UP REMOVAL 





Victory for Ernest Palmer in Supreme 
Court Which Upheld His Right to 


Name Receiver; Await Rehearing 





Following the verdict of the Illinois 
Supreme Court last week which held that 
the appointment of the two Peoria Life 
co-receivers should be expunged and plans 
for the rehabilitation of the insolvent 
company started again a stay was 
granted against the mandate of the su- 
preme court, halting ouster of George A 
Shurtleff as a receiver until the court 
can pass upon a petition by Circuit Judge 
John M. Niehaus for a rehearing. Judge 
Niehaus has twenty-five days from 
March 21 in which to file his petition. 

With the supreme court mandamus in 
abeyance Judge Niehaus has been going 
ahead with plans to carry through the 
proposed contract of the Peoria Mutual 

“The insurance liquidation act of 1925 
gives the (circuit) court no right to ap- 
point a receiver,” the supreme court's 
opinion states, “but compels it to rec- 
ognize and accept the receiver appointed 
by the director of insurance just as the 
banking act requires the court to rec- 
ognize and accept the receiver appointed 
by the auditor of public accounts for a 
defunct bank.” 

The court ordered a writ of mandamus 
issued directing Judge Niehaus to ex- 
punge his order appointing George A 
Shurtleff and Charles V. O’Hern co-re- 
ceivers. 

Mr. O’Hern was to be sole receiver in 
charge of the $23,000,000 insolvent com- 
pany. He was appointed receiver by Mr 
Palmer at the time the dispute arose 
between the director of insurance and 
Judge Niehaus over authority and Judge 
Niehaus appointed both Mr. O’Hern and 
Mr. Shurtleff. 

“This opinion will clear the atmos- 
phere, I think, so that further procedure 
can move rapidly under the direction of 
the department of insurance,” Mr 
O’Hern stated in the only comment he 
would make immediately after the de- 
cision. 

\s the supreme court’s broad opinion 
was interpreted among Peoria lawyers, all 
proceedings which have transpired since 
the court appointed the co-receivers 
were outside the court’s jurisdiction. 

To Go Ahead on Mutual Plan 

For the present, however, matters re- 
main much as they were and it is ex- 
pected that the mutual plan will be car- 
ried ahead until the rehearing is held 

Mr. Palmer was in Chicago and ef- 
forts to reach him were unsuccessful, but 
in suggestions submitted to Judge Nie- 
haus to be considered with the objections 
of the director of insurance to the pro- 
posed Peoria Mutual contract, Mr. Pal- 
mer urged that reinsurance proposals 
should be received. 

Submission of such proposals, it is 
understood, would be open to everyone. 
The Peoria Mutual contract could be 
considered along with whatever other 
propositions were offered. Stockholders 
of the Peoria Life would have an op- 
portunity to present any proposal they 
might be able to make to rehabilitate thes 
company 

The supreme court's opinion was 
written by Justice Paul Farthing of East 
St. Louis All of the justices except 
Justices Frederick R. DeYoung of Chi- 
cago, and Clyde E. Stone of Peoria, con- 
curred. Justice Stone did not partici- 
pate because he is a Peoria Life policy- 
holder. 

Wording of Decision 

In its decision, the supreme court says 

“A radical change was effected in the 
law with reference to the liquidation if 
insolvent insurance companies by thie 
1925 act. By it the administration of 
the affairs of an insolvent insurance con 
pany became vested in an executive of- 
ficer of the state rather than in a re- 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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ans Life of N. y. To 
Advertise Nationally 


STARTS MAGAZINE AD SERIES 


Saturday Becahen Post; Collier’s; Time; 
Harpers’; Annalist and New York 
Times to Carry Messages 
Saturday Evening 
Harpers’, the An- 


With space in the 
Post, Collier’s, Time, 


nalist and the Magazine Section of the 
New York Times the Home Life of New 
York will shortly add its name to promi- 
nent national advertisers. The program 


is planned to reach 20,000,000 readers. 

“Planned Estates” is to be the theme 
of the advertising campaign. A _ series 
of attractive ads carrying out this theme 
has been prepared and will be appearing 
starting with four-column space in the 
New York Times this Sunday, April 1, 
and with a full page in Time later next 
week. The ads offer the booklet, 
“Planned Estates” which was recently 
prepared by the company. 

The fact that the advertising is to be 
undertaken was announced to the com- 
pany’s agents last Saturday morning by 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., superintendent of 
agencies, in a telephone broadcast to all 
the agencies. 

The advertisements so far prepared are 


attractive and in a distinctive style and 
make good use of illustrations. The 
point stressed is that planned estates 
are modern estates, in fact the company 
speaks of its program as “the stream- 
lined plan for 1934.” Coupons are to be 
addressed to the Estate Planning De- 
partment of the company 

The General Agents Association is to 


hold an 
starting 


Occidental ‘Hateaske Case 


The Occidental Life has issued a state- 
ment in regard to the action of the Ne- 
braska Commissioner in suspending the 
company’s license for six months. In 
part the company says: At trial uncon- 
tradicted evidence was produced that no 


“Appreciation Week” 
Monday. 


campaign 


officer of the company had knowledge 
of rebating, but on the other hand had 
instructed all agents in the manual 
against rebating. The company received 
full net premiums in all cases. Our con- 


tention is that the company should not 
be penalized for the unlawful acts of an 
agent when committed without permis- 
sion or knowledge of the company and 
against specific instructions. 

“Rebating was known by complainants 
to exist for a considerable period prior 


to filing charges, but no notice was 
given the company in any manner until 
the second day of the hearing.” 


APPOINTS READING cae 


Samuel J. Sondheim, Former Clothing 
Store Owner and Operator, to Run 
A. R. Allen Agency Branch 
Samuel J. Sondheim has been aq point 
ed district manager for the Union Cen- 
tral Life at Reading, Pa., under A. Rush- 
ton Allen, manager at Philadelphia. Mr 
Sondheim will develop the territory sur 

rounding that city. 

Mr. Sondheim comes to the company 
after having owned and operated one of 
the largest children’s clothing stores in 
the Reading district. He is president 
of the Berkleigh Country Club ther« 


WOOD RESIGNS FROM AETNA 

J. A. Wood has resigned as general 
agent for the Aetna Life in Oklahoma 
City after fifteen years service in that ca- 
pacity. The agency is one of the largest 
in the city. The new general agent will 
be Ferris E. Pence, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Topeka, Kan., office. Mr. 
Wood is expected to join the California- 
Western States as general agent 


ANDERSEN’S NEWARK TALK 

Edward C. Andersen, educational di- 
rector of the Connccticut Mutual Life, 
was scheduled to address the Charles 
J. Zimmerman agency of the company 


in Newark this weck. 


Insurance Goes With 
Social Trend, Says Law 


MUTUAL HEAD ON RADIO 


Policyholders Make Own Economic 
Plans for Security, Freedom and In- 


dependence, Without Federal Aid 


PENN 


One of the effective speeches delivered 
over the radio during Financial Inde- 
pendence Week was that made by Presi- 
dent William A. Law of the Penn Mu- 
tual. Mr. Law pointed out to listeners 
that life insurance is working toward 
economic security, which is the aim of 
most of the world movements today, and 
he also remarked that even small policies 
of life insurance should be programmed 
to do the most good. 

Mr. Law said in 

“It seems to me 


part: 

that there is a strik- 
ing parallel between the aims of the 
New Deal and the fundamental ideas of 
personal and family independence which 
the great life insurance companies have 
been promulgating for years. 

“The New Deal, as I understand it, is 
designed to bring better living condi- 
tions to the great mass of the people, 
gainful employment to all, opportunities 
for education, healthful living conditions 
and the time and means for all of us to 
enjoy the finer things of life. 

“Men may differ, and will differ radic- 
ally, as to the best methods of accom- 
plishing this end. Some call for re- 
distribution of property; others think the 
encouragement and stimulation of per- 
sonal initiative is more in keeping with 
the American tradition. One man advo- 
cates the socialization of all industrial 
and commercial activities as the proper 
function of government. Another op- 
poses the regimentation of a free peonle. 

“But, my friends, whatever course the 
nation as a whole pursues, there is a 
way by which you and I as individuals 
can attain these ends for ourselves. We 
can make our own economic plans that 
will bring us and our families security, 
opportunities for self-improvement, Icis- 
ure, and, above all, that freedom and 
happiness which come from financial in- 
dependence. We can cach of us make 
our own new deal. 

“The way to economic security, to 
freedom from worry, to opportunities 
for the enjoyment of life—in short to 
our own individual new deals—is pro- 
vided by the institution of life insurance. 


Tribute to Agents 


“Now let me say a word about the 
men who sell life insurance and who 
have carried on these last few years 
with courage and resourcefulness in the 
face of unprecedented obstacles. These 
men who have preached the tenets of the 
new deal, who have held steadfastly to 
the vision of the goal ahead, have made 
possible the record about which I spoke 
a moment ago. They are trained to ana- 
lyze the requirements of an individual 
and to arrange a program to meet his 
needs. Any one of them would be happy 
to assist you without obligation on your 
part. 


BIG PRODUCER: SMALL TOWN 


Clarence Oakley a Equitable Society a 
Million-Dollar Writer in Monroe, 
La.; Population 26,000 
Clarence Oakley of the Equitable So- 
ciety has been five times a member of 
the company’s million-dollar corps, and 
is repeatedly among the first ten or fif- 
teen of the Society’s representatives, yet 
his operations are largely confined to 
the town of Monroe, La., which has a 

total population of 26,000 people. 

practically all his business 
from a large clientele he has built up 
since joining the Equitable in 1915. Some 
policyholders he has written ten different 
times. He has paid for $221,459 during 
the first two months of 1934 on twenty- 


{le gets 


seven cases. Equitable Items recently 
featured his achievements. 
Mr. Oakley is with the Bumstead 


Agency. 





Courts Lay Obligations 
Upon All Life Agents 


POINTED OUT BY F. V. KEESLING 


Unusual Trust and Responsibility Put on 
Fieldman, A.L.C. President 
Tells Seattle Congress 


obligations laid 
man who is a life insurance 
stressed by Francis V. 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
when he spoke before the Seattle 
Congress last Friday. 

An unusual degree 
pected in jurisprudence of the life agent 
Mr. Keesling pointed out, and it is to 
the agent’s own self-interest to live up 
to this responsibility, for he said that 
the agent who stays in the business is 
the agent who has conducted himself on 


The moral upon any 
agent 


Keesling, 


were 
presi- 


Sales 


of integrity is ex- 


a worthy level. 

Mr. Keesling’s comments follow in 
part: 

Ability, industry and integrity consti- 


tute sales efficiency, and the greatest of 
these is integrity. 

I have made reference to the fact that 
an insurance salesman should be a coun- 
sellor. That not only involves ability 
but integrity as well. If an applicant 
is deliberately over-insured there has 
been lack of integrity. If an applicant 
is persuaded to apply for insurance and 
urged to pay by note when it is evident 
that there is little or no prospect that he 
can pay the obligation at maturity, there 
is lack of integrity. 

Overemphasizing the benefits, empha- 
sizing and misdirecting the purpose of 
loan values, are only productive of con- 
flict with the ultimate purpose of insur- 
ance. Twisting is viewed with alarm. If 
ene is inherently disposed to that type 
of effort I may classify him as lacking 
in integrity. 

What is the test of the soundness of 
this doctrine of integrity? It is merely 
this: survivorship. Who remain out of 
the immense turnover in agency depart- 


ments? Certainly those who have been 
tested for their integrity and not found 
wanting. Integriiy is the simple funda- 


mental of the success of business gen- 
erally. It is manifested in continuity and 
confidence. 


Obligation Laid on Agent by Court 


The relationship between a company 
and an insurance agent is an exceedingly 
responsible one. The powers of an agent 
of an insurance company are more ex- 
tensive than those of agents of other in- 
stitutions which are governed by the 
general laws of agency. As it has been 
contended by one court: “It is notorious 
that contracts of insurance are, on the 
part of the assured, entered into 
without the advice of counsel, and chiefly 
upon the representations of the agent of 
the insurer. Such agent is looked upon 
as the accredited agent of the company, in 
whom it has confidence, and holds out as 
worthy of the confidence of its patrons 

“Furthermore, the assumption is per- 
fectly natural that he knows just what 
information - principal desires and in 
what language it may be best expressed 
and human tn must be far different 
from what it is now before the average 
applicant for insurance can be taught 
that he must be deaf to the representa- 
tions of the agent while he sharpens his 


comprehension and applies it to the 
careful scrutiny of the insurance sta- 
tionery, which, even without the sug- 


gestion of the agent, it is impossible for 
him to regard as other than a ‘mere 
matter of form.” (Note to Wheat vs. 
North British Insurance Co., 9 A.S.R. 
233.) 

It is difficult to understand what sym- 
pathy there should be. for an applicant 
who knows, without the advice of coun- 
sel, that an answer in an application is 
untrue or otherwise false, and, having 
ordinary faculties, can understand the 
effect of it. But so far as many states 
are concerned it is well to remember the 
suggestion of President Cleveland that 
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if is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. 

How Meticulous Agent Must Be 

This rule indicates at once how me- 
ticulous an agent should be in interview- 
ing a prospect, in filling out the blanks 
for an applicant, in protecting the com- 
pany against fraud and deceit and against 
the frequent tendency of medical ex- 
aminers to wink at some imperfection 
which should be noted. 
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Congressional Investigation 
Of Security Receivership 


The receivership of the Security Life 
of America which culminated in its re- 
insurance by the Central Life of Illinois 
in secret court proceedings, was investi- 
gated last week by a special congres- 
sional committee. This group is delving 
into all federal court receiverships in 
Chicago and after hearings in that city 
has returned to Washington to continue 
its investigation. 

The fireworks of the session were fur- 
nished when Alderman John A. Masser, 
receiver for the Security Life, was on 
the stand. On questioning by Chairman 
Tom D. McKeown, Democrat of Okla- 
homa, and _ other congressmen. Mr 
Massen revealed that Cornelius J. Doyle, 
then Republican state chairman for Illi- 
nois, had appeared in the proceedings i 
the dual capacity as representative 0! 
the Central Life and the receiver of the 
Security. It also was revealed that 
Federal Judge Walter C. 
ordered the bids for the Security kept 
secret. 


A. E. BRIGDON DEAD 
Arthur E. Brigdon, who was presidet! 
of the Rochester Life Underwriters A» 
sociation in 1921 and 1922 and who spen 
twenty-seven vears with the Northwes! 
ern Mutual Life in that city, died ther 
last week. He was 72. Mr. Brigdon left 


the ministry when he started in life i 
surance. 
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“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


pauey | HEARD On The WAY THE COLONIAL LIFE 
| sli INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


“ + lependence Week was the (0 invite ridicule. It is important to dis- NJ. 
Financial Indepe tinguish the reason for this. It is not HOSES OFFICE sURESY CITY J 








- Probably the outstanding ad during to speak of service is almost as good as 











: a rravure secti the - i ae re) i in N —N York—Pennsylvania 
page in the rotogravurc section of the that service is not needed; it is not that edi 0 ee = oe 
Denver Post of Sunday, March 18, con- service 1s not appreciated by the public; SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
taining pictures of the leading general It is not that there is any real difficulty INTERMEDIATE AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! GROUP 
agents of Denver as well as some as- in providing it. The real reason is that “REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 
HANG “6 rs, agency managers, spe service 1S so very often spoken of by 
a agers, ag anagers, spe- “ee rae rae. : . 
7 sistant managers, as y vg hs ‘ firms and individuals who, if they have 
« cial agents and C. L. U. eee’ Twenty- any idea at all what it means, have cer- SHENANDOAH WILL MUTUALIZE AWARD FOR PETTRIC 
. 4 ight photographs were printed. a} no intention w eyeing of providing Shenandoah Life stockholders have Victor F. Pettric, nationally-known 
madd al : it. Incompetence and bad service are ; eee . ly pl 
/ : . a meaner the phan Bone a ‘the public approved the mutualization plan submit- agent, who recently placed on the mar- 
“wn, The trend of insurance in. America is that they have become cynical on the ted by the board of directors. The pro- ket his life insurance selling textbook, 
F the subject of a two and a half column subject. There can be little doubt this cedure to be followed is authorized by “Head, Heart, Heels,” has just received 
; story in The Review, one of the im- has added another obstacle for life in- the recently passed Virginia statute on the diamond award of the Insurance R 
atu! portant London insurance papers. The surance > to a so ~— that subject. & R Service for five years of continuous 
; reason ‘refore : y § : ; Ae ; 
4 Review based its story on the full re- soakent sen psp Ree aa = —_—_—— weekly production. The completion of 
7 port of the proceedings of the National pets P FISHMAN AGENCY DINNER — he period “ weeliy cong me 
ae P 7 : e ae . ‘ vee ane ’ : . as average stweer wo n- 
7 \ssociation of Life Underwriters con- One of the life insurance companies The annual “Fishman Month” drive of ‘iMG Ras averaged between two bw 
a cian ‘ : holds & Sect tea aes. aka : = z dred and three hundred applications per 
a vention last Fall. After studying the $450,000 on a 1 og tg ot a the the Morris Fishman agency, Lincoln year is Mr. Pettric’s tangible proof of 
4 various addresses delivered in Chicago, het i gene omg : af + National in Detroit, has been going on the practical philosophy which he fol- 
7 The Review picked out two for special pnt boa "7 “ pony Rag bei a during this month. The agency is twen- lows in selling life insurance. Mr. Pet- 
7 discussion. One of them was an ad- /©CClvers and’ the ade i serial he the  ty-two years old and at the close of the tric is also a life member of the Million 
+ dress of Managing Director Roger B. —_—— which got the hotel first week a dinner was given to Gen- Dollar Round Table, having completed 
; Hull and the other the paper of John ‘OF 99VV,0UU. . eral Agent Fishman. Vice-President A. three years of million dollar personal 
“7 A. Stevenson. It found significant what Uncle Francis {|.. Dern was among those at the dinner. production during the depression period. 
= Major Hull said about the increased re- SOY A AC PORE SETA SERENE aR RSE IOI SR RNR RRSP 








sponsibilities of insurance agents and the 
harm that is done by the unqualified as 
well as the too-clever agent in tearing 
down instead of building up. 

From Mr. Stevenson’s address it picked 
out the emphasis he placed on educa- 
tional programs. In discussing the Ste- 
venson paper The Review makes these 
interesting comments: 

“In his opinion there can _ be little 
question that to an increasing extent suc- 
cessful salesmen of the future would be J 
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"Illinois | Ladies Home Journal Runs 


investi- 





congres Life Insurance Editorial 
Peng Ladies Home Journal in its April 
hat city issue has an editorial on life insurance, { 
-ontinuc “An Anchor to the Windward,” written 
by Loring A. Schuler. The editorial 
a concludes with: 
was @ “So far as the safety of the big lif 
hairman insurance companies is concerned, their | 
f “— record during four years of depression 
. Dorie indicates that they will stand up as long [ This is one of a series of advertisements, reproducing the pages 
‘or Illi as the Government itself shall continue of a new book, “The Home Life Looks Forward”, which has just 
lings in to stand, been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
tive of “Right now, the insurance companies now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 
- of the are emphasizing ‘financial independence.’ 
d that It is a time for every family to look to 
ey had its future and to be sure that it has the 


ty kept life insurance protection that will let HOME LIFE INSU RANCE COMPA s i 
both husband and wife feel secure. There N 


's today no more safe investment.” 
: fe investment 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY. 
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: The ¥ “6 Seniesa c , r- 
© spen entral agency of the Provident : : Ss j 
thwest Mutual in New Jersey, Bert H. Stowell, Gees eo ; —— id are 
d ther Seneral agent at New srunswick, is to ee ties at 
lon let! Move to new and larger quarters at 137 
life in- Church street, June 1. A production con- 








fest is being held during April and May. 
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MANY STARS AT BOSTON CONGRESS 


Simple Policies Would 
Avoid Much “Twisting” 


BELIEF OF JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Insured’s Mind Often Confused by Fea- 
tures of Special Forms Making 
Wrong Comparisons Possible 


A great deal of twisting would be 
avoided if a return were made to the use 
of basic policy forms only and not of 
the so-called “competitive” policies, Julian 
S. Myrick, general agent for the Mutual 
Life in New York, told the New England 
Sales Congress. 

“From the point of view of the welfare 
of the institution of life insurance, next 
to the importance of writing new insur- 
ance or bringing in new lives is the ne- 
cessity of keeping such business on the 
books as long as possible. In other 
words, the service and conservation of 
old policies is almost as important as the 
securing of new lives,” said Mr. Myrick. 

“Harry Arthur Hopf, head of H. A. 
Hopf & Co., management engineers, in 
New York City, pointed out some time 
ago that life insurance companies issued 
too many policy forms and that the more 
standardized forms or parts could be 
made, the greater the economy of opera- 
tion. 

“It would appear that in the last ten 
or fifteen years, the life insurance com- 
panies have outdone themselves in con- 
nection with the so-called ‘competitive’ 
policies and it seems to me that a large 
part of the ‘twisting’ and rewriting which 
has been done has been due to these 
‘competitive’ policies and the attendant 
confusion which is created in the mind 
of an insured who is well satisfied with 
his existing policy whether it has a loan 
or not, but who is sold a new or bright 
idea in one of these ‘newer and more 
up-to-date’ policies. 

“The simplification and the stand- 
ardization of all forms by the various 
companies, so that the insuring public 
would be protected and would have a 
fairly definite and standardized idea of 
the operations, would tend to remove the 
chance of ‘twists’ by promoting intelli- 
gent understanding on the part of the in- 
sured thereby putting him in a position 
to resist the sales argument of the 
‘twister.’ 

Increasing Population in Older Ages 

“Studies of the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, March 18—Section 8 (Special Fea- 
tures), under the title “Population Trend 
Foreshadows a New Era.” This study 
indicates a tendency toward increases in 
the older age groups due primarily to a 
decrease in the birth rate, limiting of 
immigration. 

“These two features backed up by the 
improvement in living conditions, prog 
ress in medicine and sanitation would 
point to the fact that in the next ten, 
twenty, thirty or forty years the number 
in the older age groups will increase and 
the institution of life insurance will have 
to meet a new demand for Endowments 
maturing at from fifty-five to seventy as 
well as for Retirement Income and all 
sorts of Annuities 

“Tf this be true, company management, 
general agents and agents will have to 
see that the original purposes for which 
the insurance was taken out is safe 
guarded or if the insured’s needs have 
changed, to adapt the existing policy to 
meet such changed conditions and ri 
quirements.” 

No-Commission Agreement a Necessity 

Mr. Myrick remarked that a great deal 
of good had been done by the inter 
company agreement to secure informa- 


tion as to whether or not new insurance 





The New 


England Sales Congress in 
were successful affairs with a fine lot of speakers. 
at the morning session; Charles C. Gilman at the afternoon 


March 27 and the banquet 
Simon D. Weissman presided 
Singing was 


Boston on 


session. 


led by Dave Sprague, well known at conventions of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters. 


The convention started with a talk by the Rev. Vivian T. 
York, and Theodore M. Riehle, vice-president of the 


Myrick, Mutual Life, New 


Pomeroy. Julian S. 


National Association of Life Underwriters, were other speakers in the morning. In 
the afternoon the speakers were Thomas M. Scott, often the leading writer of the 
Penn Mutual; Henry E. North, Metropolitan, and B. C. Forbes, editor and publisher 


of Forbes Magazine. 


Superintendert George S. Van Schaick of the New York 


Insurance Department talked at the ban quet. 
Extracts from some of the talks appear on this page. 


Minister Makes Plea 
For Cultivated Leisure 
The subject of “leisure,” only of late 
discussed at serious sales meetings, 
where once the virtue of work at all 
hours was extolled, was chosen by the 
Reverend Vivian T. Pomeroy for his ad- 
dress which opened the New England 


Sales Congress meeting at the Hotel 
Statler. 
In an interesting manner, the Rev- 


erend Mr. Pomeroy described the puri- 
tan complex of work which has built 
American civilization. 

The point was made that Americans 
who can get along all right on their jobs 
have not learned to conduct themselves 
profitably away from them—and_ that 
with the new leisure ahead, they would 
all have to learn what Americans never 
have learned—how to play. 

“Unemployment,” said Mr. Pomeroy, 
“is a curse, not only because it takes 
away a man’s God-given right to earn 
a living, but takes away his power to 
cnjoy life.” 

He prophesied that the new day when 
there would be less of unemployment 
and more of leisure is near at hand and 
that people must equip themselves to 
make good use of this leisure—that the 
day when a business man who has no 
work to do in his office is afraid to go 
home for fear he will be criticized for 
lack of enterprise is rapidly become past 
tense. 

“Although no people under the sun 
know better how to work, no people 
under the sun know less about the real 
spirit of play than the American people. 
Doing something for its own sake, some- 
thine interesting, something thrilling is 
the essence of true leisure—not under 
pressure, not at the bidding of con- 
science.” 


New Sales Resistance 
Seen By B. C. Forbes 

The “new deal” psychology presents a 
new opposition to life insurance that the 
life underwriter will have to take into 
account, according to B. C. Forbes, who 
addressed the New England Sales Con- 
ress meeting on Monday. 

“There is a growing belief,” said Mr. 
Forbes, “that we are all going to be beau- 
tifully taken care of by the government. 
We are going to have all kinds of milen- 
nial benefits handed to us. The govern- 
ment is going to take care of everybody 
and of course especially of everybody 
who reaches the age of sixty or more. 
You are going to hear a good deal more 
about that and I rather feel it is going 
to become a factor in your business 
which you had better prepare to com- 
pete with in argument. Unquestionably 


This has 
Myrick 


was intended to replace old. 
conserved much business, Mr. 
said, and he continued: 

“It would seem that ultimately the 
companies will have to reach the agree 
ment that they will allow no commis- 
sions on rewritten business and that the 
larger surrender charges be continued 
beyond ten years with a possible increase 
in dividends to persisting policyholders.” 





we are going to have in this country, as 
other countries are having, an unprece- 
dented increase in social legislation. It 
is coming.” 

Mr. Forbes said that if he were sell- 
ing life insurance, he would think a great 
deal about meeting that frame of mind. 
He would argue somewhat in this fash- 
ion—“T don’t know how you individually 
feel about it, but I don’t like to think 
that I would be at the mercy of any 
group of politicians for my bread—and 
if I got any—butter. The new deal and 
the new day will not remove from you 
and you and you and me the necessity 
of trying earnestly to save money against 
a rainy day.” 


Riehle Tells How 
Bromides Are Truisms 


“Mental attitude is worth more than 
mental capacity.” This truism is one of 


what Ted Riehle chooses to call “bro- 
mides” of the insurance business. 
His self-styled bromides, however, 


made one of the most interesting speech- 
es of the many delivered at the New 
England Sales Congress. Jasing his 
views on practical experience in his own 
agency, Mr. Riechle stated that men with 
the proper mental attitude toward their 
work, measure up better in the long run 


than those with much more in mental 
endowments. 
The first interview should be the 


strongest, according to Mr. Riehle. At 
that interview, he thinks an agent should 
accomplish three things. He should get 
the prospect examined—should get his 
policies for audit—also get his date of 
birth. Less than this is the mark of an 
unsuccessful interview. He thinks that 
an agent gets to be a pest after the fifth 
interview—becomes what Jimmie Du- 
rante calls a “caller backer.” 

He believes in the endless chain sys- 
tem, never cold canvasses. The family 
is the most important source of busi- 
ness. When one member of a family 
is written, reference is kept on file of all 
other members of the family and defi- 


nite assignments made for canvassing 
them. 
The word “no” should make no ef- 


fect on an agent, says Mr. Richle. It’s 
a reaction he should expect to his intro- 
ductory remarks. After the “No” of the 
prospect, then the Riehle agency men 
have their cue to ask one of a number 
of prepared questions which they think 
best suits the case. The questions refer 
usually to legal phases of life insurance, 
which call for explanation. This ex- 
planation, if properly given, arouses the 
interest and the rest is work cut out for 
the agent. 

A man’s financial habits are more im- 
portant to Mr. Riehle than his financial 
situation. He regards a $15 a week clerk 
who lives on ten of it as a much better 
prospect than a $50,000 a year man who 
spends $55,000. An agent should not dis- 
regard any prospects and should be able 
to go up or down in his approach, ac- 
cording to the type man he is talking to. 
When the vernacular is called for, he 
should be able to use it. When the pros- 
pect is a purist in his use of the King’s 
English, the agent should avoid the ver- 
nacular. 


High Insurance Morale 
Praised by Van Schaick 


RECALLS MORATORIUM cRisjs 


Depression Has Brought Out Lesson; 
and Shown Ways for Improvement 
N. Y. Superintendent Says ’ 

The high morale of life insurance, both 
among management and __ production 
forces, was clearly demonstrated to the 
New York Superintendent of Insuranee 
during the moratorium crisis last year 
that superintendent, George S. ‘Var 
Schaick, told the New England Life Jp. 
surance Congress dinner Tuesday eye. 
ning. Mr. Van Schaick remarked jp 
part: 
lf I were asked to select the outstand- 
ing achievement of the past year in jn. 
surance without a moment’s hesitation | 
would point to the manner in which fife 
insurance met and overcame the crisis 
precipitated by the banking holiday, 

The most valuable asset of an insur. 
ance company is management. I shall 
never forget the quietness and calmness 
which characterized the meeting of the 
great life insurance executives at my of- 
fice when | outlined the Governmental 
policy in maintaining ability of the com- 
panies to fulfill their primary obligations. 
li might have been a time for confusion, 
for dissension, for fear of unfavorable 
reaction. Nothing of the sort occurred 
I came to one definite conclusion. The 
morale of life insurance was excellent. li 
faced new and novel problems with cour- 
age and intelligence. 

This spirit and conduct was not alone 
confined to executives and management 
The same sane and reasonable attitude in 
an unusual situation was shown by under- 
writers, representatives in the field and 
policyholders as well. 

Speaking of the great agency force and 
its relation to the moratorium it may b 
appropriate at this time to refer to the 
importance and existence of high stand- 
ards and qualifications among life insur- 
ance company representatives. In te- 
cent years we have come to regard insur- 
ance agents as technical advisers of the 
public. An insurance policy is a compli- 
cated contract. The vast public infre- 
quently reads and seldom understands 
the policy. 

Whether one is properly covered 
whether one’s insurance fits the need, de- 
pends largely upon the advice and guid- 
ance given by the company representa 
tive. The statutory requirement of mam 
states is that an agent must be both con 
petent and trustworthy. 


Agents Have Responsibility Similar 
to Lawyers 


Several days ago the Attorney Genera 
of the United States, speaking before om 
of the large bar associations of the coum 
try on the privilege of practicing law as 
a public trust, said: “The activities 0! 
certain unscrupulous lawyers who seek t 
bridge the gap between respectability 
and crime have brought grave reproach 
upon the legal profession.” He called 
upon the bar associations and courts no! 
to shrink from doing their full duty ™ 
this critical matter. The analogy to you 
own profession is clear. 

The future of life insurance has ne 
been harmed or limited by the events 
under discussion. The depression has 
taught lessons that may be valuable. Liki 
any human institution there is room for 
improvenent. Where injustices ex's 
they should be corrected . 

If the passing of the depression shoul 
result in closing eyes to needed improv 
ment and correction of defects then the 
passing of the depression will have beet 
premature, 
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Public Confidence 
Proved, Says Cleary 
gy NEW INSURANCE LAST YEAR 


k Sreakfnct Attended by 1,000; 
ae & C. Karel Discusses Need 


for Protection 


Mi 


Public confidence in life insurance was 
amply demonstrated last year by the 
purchase of billions of dollars of new 
life insurance and the payment of many 


more billions of renewal premiums, M. 


J. Cleary, president of the Northwestern 
\{utual Life, told the opening breakfast 





M. J. CLEARY 


in Milwaukee’s Financial Independence 
Week celebration. In his talk he stressed 
the value and safety of life insurance. 

More than 1,000 agents and executives 
turned out for the seven o’clock break- 
fast at which H. Lee Minton, general 
chairman of the week’s program, pre- 
sided. 

“The organization for which you go out 
today has a name for stability and serv- 
ice which is hard to beat,” Mr. Cleary 
told the agents. “It has been given every 
imaginable test. We have been through 
the most devastating war in the world’s 
history, we have withstood one of the 
most ravaging epidemics in years, we 
have passed successfully through a time 
of great financial upheaval, and the rec- 
ords show that we have weathered the 
storm wel!. Men and women are be- 
wildered to know where to find safe in- 
vestments for their money. You have 
the greatest opportunity of your lives as 
lite insurance salesmen in this situation.” 
_ Judge John C. Karel, of the Milwau- 
kee county court and vice-president of 
the National Fraternal Congress, de- 
clared that every husband and father 
owes his family the protection of life in- 
surance. 


Los Angeles Newspapers 
Gave Fine Co-operation 


Los Angeles newspapers were among 

those to give co-operation in the F. I. W. 
movement. The Los Angeles Times ran 
on its front page an editorial cartoon 
by Edmund Gale showing Uncle Sam 
‘ropping a photograph of a gloomy per- 
son to look at one showing life insur- 
ance as asking “Depression? What De- 
pression ?” 
. The Los Angeles Herald & Express, 
in the box “High Spots” written by its 
inancial editor, J. K. Baillie, pointed out 
that life insurance like many other of 
Cur greatest blessings often has to be 
forced upon us, 


ECHOLS GENERAL AGENT 
- » Harrison Echols has been appointed 
— agent at Richmond for the Min- 
hesota Mutual Life. He has been Amer- 
general agent. 











Nel ing the man 


“Why does Union 
Central call this 
the Economic Ad- 
justment Plan?” 





whe says: 


“T CAN’T AFFORD IT” is sales enemy number | these days. 
That’s why the full force of Union Central’s selling 
barrage is behind the Economic Adjustment Plan. 


In the Saturday Evening Post, Time, Colliers . . . on 
the “Roses and Drums” program over the Columbia net- 
work . . . the facts about this timely plan reach millions 
of homes every week --- “adequate protection imme- 
diately at a cost within your reach.” 


This is a selling appeal geared to the times . . . that 
knocks over the “‘can’t afford it” objection and offers the 
prospect a way out. That’s why it’s clicking. That’s why 
personal production records of Union Central represen- 
tatives all over the country are going---up! 


/eant ufford it 


“ECONOMIC— 
because it enables 
you, even on a re- 
duced income, to 
buy right now the 
full protection you 
need. 
ADJUSTMENT— 
because you pay 
only about half the 
usual cost now and 
the rest as times 
improve.” 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
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Railroad, Utilities 
Futures Seen Better 


STATUS AS CO. INVESTMENTS 


Frank J. Travers, Lincoln National 
Financial Secretary, Tells A.L.C. 
His Viewpoint 
Some timely comments on the status 
of life insurance company investments 
in railroads and public utilities were 
made by Frank J. Travers, financial sec- 
retary of the Lincoln National Life, be- 
fore the American Life Convention Fi- 

nancial Section in Chicago recently. 

Mr. Travers pointed out the problems 
that these industries are now facing, but 
found that both show excellent prospects 
for the long run. 

In commenting on the 
tion he remarked: 

The relative importance of railroads in 
the nation’s transportation system is 
shown by the following table: 

% of total 


railroad situa- 


Railroads .... . oe 76 
Waterways (incl. Great Lakes) 16 % 
Pipe lines veteaeaminwats > & 
Motor trucks a eead enna eee 242% 
Airplanes and electric rys.... % 

100% 


It is evident that the railroads are still 
the backbone of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system. 

The railroad business is well diversi- 


fied. In 1932 19% of railroad revenues 
came from coal, 12% from passengers, 
8% from less-than-carload freight, 7% 


from oil and gasoline, 5% from mail and 
express, 3% from fruit and fresh veget- 
ables, 2% each from lumber and wheat, 
some other leading items being meat, 
flour, potatoes, corn and cement. 

According to a recent engineering sur- 
vey, motor trucks have nearly reached 
their limit in diversion of traffic from 
railroads. The present outlook for fur- 
ther traffic competition from airplanes, 
pipelines, existing waterways and longer 
transmission of electric power is not par- 
ticularly discouraging. 

Expect Railroad Recovery to 
Pre-Depression Level 

We estimate that any substantial busi- 
ness recovery will restore railroad traffic 
and revenues nearly to pre-depression 
levels but the trend thereafter will show 
little or no growth. Economies from 
consolidations, discontinuance of un- 
profitable branches, and continued in- 
creases in operating efficiency will par- 
tially offset for a time losses in traffic. 

If the outlook is for little or no growth 
and possibly for a tapering off of rail 
traffic, investors must give more thought 
than in the past to the ability and will- 
ingness of railroads gradually to retire 
their bonded debt. The total railroad 
bonded debt approximates $13,000,000,000 
and is a billion and a half larger than in 
1921. About one-fourth of all rail bonds 
are owned by life insurance companies. 


Many railroad bonds have no sinking 
fund provision. 

A maturity date om a bond means 
nothing if no provision is made for its 


payment at maturity. Large bond ma- 
turities during the depression have pre- 
sented a difficult problem. The Presi- 
dent’s recent advocacy of sinking funds 
is timely. 

The nation’s railroad debt is not neces- 
sarily excessive. In the period 1921 to 
1929 earnings after fixed charges were 
sufficient to retire one-half of the entire 
debt. If part of the earnings had been 
used for this purpose, instead of being 
paid as cash dividends to stockholders, 
vailroad credit during the depression 
would not be such a problem. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be 
authorized to insist that in the future the 
railroads must build up a strong cash 
position and provide for gradual retire- 
ment of their bonded debt, paying cash 
dividends to stockholders from any re- 
maining earnings. With this assurance, 
the investor could buy selected railroad 
bonds with confidence, favoring obliga- 






(Continued on Page 11) 
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Life Agent Borrowers 


TOLD BY EDMUND FITZGERALD 
Northwestern Mutual Life Executive, 
Former Banker Himself, Addresses 
Milwaukee Association Agents 
What a life agent looks like to a 
banker who is considering an application 
for a loan from the bank to the agent 
was described by Edmund Fitzgerald, 
executive vice-president of the North- 





EDMUND 


FITZGERALD 


western Mutual Life at the latest meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Fitzgerald was him- 
self a banker before joining the insur- 
ance company. 

The banker sees many things about a 


life agent which that agent might do 
well to see himself, Mr. Fitzgerald in- 
dicated. For instance a big producer is 


taken by the banker at his future value, 
not his present, and the banker tries to 
figure out how well the agent’s produc- 
tion will hold up. 

“Credit is advanced on working assets 
and, as I see it, the underwriter’s prin- 
cipal working assets are his ability, his 
time and his methods, and to the banker 
the last is the greatest,” Mr. Fitzgerald 


said. “Big producers with a large income 
are not of necessity the best credit 
risks. Often hand in hand with good 


selling goes a contempt for financial de- 
tails. Large production coming from a 
few cases at irregular intervals leaves a 
peak and valley graph of activity, which 
is unattractive to the banker unless the 
underwriter has had the courage to level 
off with cash reserves. Too often the 
underwriter thinks his maximum in the 
normal whereas a study will reveal far 
different results. 

“The planless individual, with no per- 
sonal financial plan or budget, is not at- 
tractive credit-wise. A willingness to 
keep personal records and check prog- 
ress from year to year will build credit 
and respect in the mind of your banker. 
You are ‘Yourself, Incorporated,’ a busi- 
concern which is going places, 
rather than a hit or miss operation which 
functions only when there is a need for 
nnmediate cash.” 


ness 


Fraternals Get Licenses 


Based upon an opinion released by 
the attorney general, Jess G. Read, Ok- 
lahoma Commissioner, has renewed li- 
censes of fraternal insurance societies 
which had placed their applications pre- 
vious to the Governor’s recent order to 
have them rescinded. 

The attorney general ruled that the 
insurance commissioner should comply 
with the order of the state fraternal in- 
surance board, rather than that of the 








$89- YEAR RECORD 
OF 


PROTECTION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 


Over one billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 
particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 
business depression. In every one of these years, income 


has exceeded disbursements. 


Throughout all the years—during every panic, every 
war and every epidemic down to the present hour—the 
New York Life Insurance Company has met every obliga- 
tion to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is amply pre- 
pared to continue to do so throughout the life of every 


one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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One Day’s Business 





R. PERKINS 


JULIAN PRICE \. 


The business produced by the Jeffer- 
son Standard on the first day of Finan- 
cial Independence Week totaled $2,153,- 
(00. The company has forty branch of- 
fices. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
Agency Manager A. R. Perkins and 
President Julian Price looking at the 
telegrams received on Tuesday morning, 
the 20th. Those who know Mr. Price 
well will recall that one of his charac- 
teristics is that he never takes off his hat 
while in his office. In this picture, how- 
ever, Mr. Price said he certainly would 
“take off his hat to such a fine bunch of 
business.” 


SHEPARD’S ONE-DAY DRIVE 
The W. T. Shepard general agency of 
the Lincoln National Life in Los Angeles 
held a one-day sales drive recently in 
which eighty-three applications were 
written for $286,000. A breakfast meet- 
ing started the day. 


Investment Futures 


(Continued from Pare 10) 


tions of main trunk lines which have a 
satisfactory treasury position and are 
earning their fixed charges 

Effect of TVA, etc., on Public Utilities 
_ Turning to public utilities and the ef- 
fects of new government projects, Mr. 
Travers said: 

The huge Government financed power 
projects in the Tennessee Valley, in the 
State of Washington, and as threatened 
elsewhere, are necessarily disturbing to 
bondholders of public utilities in thes: 
areas, even though these projects are 
Primarily designed to provide “yard- 
sticks” for establishing fair standards of 
production cost. It is doubtful whethei 
standards developed under such special 
conditions will be genuinely useful. In 
California, where there is already a sur- 
plus of power facilities, Government 
Money is being sought to finance addi 
tional power facilities. 

These disturbing trends may be par- 
tially offset by the rapid growth of elec- 
tneity usage and the hope that a spirit 
of fair play will ultimately prevail, to- 
gether with a demand for economy in 
Government expenditures. 

he situation will bear watching but 
should not, in our opinion, detract too 
much from the fact that the electrical 
industry, perhaps along with the chemi 
cal industry, has a more brilliant outlook 
for growth and expansion than almost 
any other industry, and that to a large 
‘xtent, lower electric rates will stimulate 
a larger usage of electric energy. 


Keep Sense of Proportion, 
Advice of James P. Graham 


Keeping a sense of proportion about 
the business of life insurance while en- 
gaged in it is a difficult but necessary 
thing, James P. Graham, general agent 
for the Aetna Life, told the Berkshire 
Life Underwriters Association last meet- 
ing: 

“We are so engrossed these days in 
routine service that we never had to 
bother with—such as collecting premiums 
overdue, reinstating policies, arranging 
for loans, surrenders, ete—that our vi- 
sion is likely to become clouded and our 
perspective on the relative importance 
of these matters to be jostled,” said Mr. 
Graham. 

“Now more than ever it is necessary 
to keep our sense of proportion, and 
while we do not want to be blind to 
difficulties; at the same time we cannot 
allow them to assume an undue impor- 
tance and as a result distort our view 
of the real factors. 

“One of the striking things about our 
business is that most of the finest trib- 
utes have been written or spoken by 
men entirely outside the business. The 
recent book by Bruce Barton which we 
are using during Financial Independence 
Weck is an excellent example of this. I 


sometimes think that our close associa- 


WELLINGTON SEARS COVER 
Aetna, Through Richard L. Roberts, 
Inc., Writes Combined Life and 
Retirement Annuity 
Harry L. Bailey, president of Welling- 
ton Sears, prominent cotton textile mer- 
chants, announced today that a combined 
life and retirement annuity plan has been 
approved by the board of directors. It 

is in the Aetna Life. 

The subscribing employes and the firm 
contribute jointly to the cost of the plan. 
All negotiations were arranged ‘through 
H. L. Jamison, president of Richard L. 
Roberts, Inc., New York City. 


SEVEN NEW DIRECTORS 

At its annual meeting in Sacramento, 
Cal., recently the Western States Life 
announced seven new members of the 
board. They are Dean Witter, W. S. 
Cowgill, C. F. Metteer, M. W. Nathan, 
W. R. Wallace, J. R. Mitchell and Phil 
Ware. 


tion with the business dulls our sense to 
its unusual merits. Just as a prophet 
is without honor in his own country so 
the outstanding qualities of life insurance 
are sometimes without standing among 
the life insurance men themselves.” 


PRODUCTION GOES AHEAD 


102% Of Last Year’s Business Was Rec- 
ord For February; Only Middle At- 
lantic District Remains Below 

lebruary life sales were 102% of those 
last year in that month, according to 
figures of the Life 
search Bureau. Of the companies re- 
porting 64% said that their business rep- 
resented an increase over the corre- 
sponding period in 1933. 

The present increase continues the up- 
ward trend which has been recorded in 


Insurance Sales Re- 


the life insurance business during the 
past several months. For some time a 
comparison of sales with those a year 


previous showed a constantly improving 
ratio. In January 1934 for the first time 
in twenty-four months this comparison 
revealed present business as exceeding 
that of a year ago. The latest reports 
show that for the second month in suc- 
cession companies as a whole throughout 
the country put more business on their 
books than they did a year ago. 

Only one section showed a decrease 


The Middle Atlantic, comprising New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 


writes such a large proportion of the 
country’s total business (more than one- 
third) that its falling off of 5% from 
last year was sufficient to keep the whole 
country’s figure down to 102% 





TOWHOM IT DOES CONCERN- 
During Financial Independence Week 


Our FIVE 





SALES 
PLANS 


Resulted in Outstanding Production! 


These Plans Can Be Applied 
To Your Prospects 


Let Bill Friedlander or Bert Mayer 


SHOW YOU 
HOW TO DO IT! 


stl LEO D. LANDAU 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE 


Y mee a 


AMERICA 





COMPANY OF 


Sil 1352 * 1440 Broadway al sort. nm. 


Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-6870-1 
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STILL F.1.W. IN RICHMOND 


Twenty Huge Billboards Remain for 
Second Week; Elaborate Activi- 
ties Were Held There 
The Richmond, Va., Life Underwriters 
Association did not end its activities of 
Financial Independence Week with last 
Saturday, as all this week there have 
remained on view in strategic places in 
the city twenty full-size billboard posters 


carrying the financial independence mes- 


sage. The posters, which were put up 
at the beginning of last weck, are lighted 
at night. 


Richmond made one of the most elab- 
orate celebrations of the week. In addi- 
tion to newspaper ads, radio talks and 
so forth appearing every day, Richmond 
had these activities: 

Lobby displays in banks, hotels, office 
buildings. Posters in all office build- 
ing elevators. Small stamps on all menu 
cards; large stamps on windshields of 
agents’ automobiles. Blotters in bank 
lobbies Posters on street cars and 
busses. Speakers to all civic clubs. Ser- 
mons and Bible class talks. Window 
displays made in co-operation with local 
newspapers. 

Last year Richmond took fourth place 
and had an outlay of about $115. This 
year much more has been spent, being 
contributed by general agents and man- 
agers. 

\ total of $2,551,000 was written dur- 
ing Financial Independence Week in 
Richmond, a half million more than last 
year. One of the radio addresses was 
by J. E. Raffaeli, a former rabbi who 
recently joined the National Life of Ver- 
mont. 


BLOOMBERG DISTRICT AGENT 

Milton H. Bloomberg has been ap- 
pointed Richmond district manager for 
the National Life of Vermont. Samuel 
T. Rhodes & Son of Roanoke are state 
agents. 
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| ADVANCED BY MUTUAL 





HARRY W. JONES 


Four representatives of the head office 
of the Mutual Benefit were recently ad- 
vanced—Harry W. Jones, G. Franklin 
Ream, Virgil W. Samms and Mildred F. 
Stone. 

Mr. Jones is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and has been a mem- 
ber of the mathematical department since 
January, 1923. His new title is assistant 
mathematician. 

Mr. Ream, who was appointed assist- 





G. FRANKLIN 


REAM 
ant superintendent of agencies, is a 
vraduate of Cornell College of Iowa; is 
a Phi Beta Kappa; and had wide field 
experience before coming to the Mutual 
Benefit home office as field service man- 
ager in December, 1931. 

Mr. Samms, also appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies, is a graduate 
of the University of Iowa and was sur- 
veyor general of the State of Idaho. He 
became field service manager of the Mu- 


March 30, 19% 


Se 
—_ 





W. SAMMS 


VIRGIL 


Benefit in March, 1929 after sy. 
cessful work in the field. 


tual 


Miss Stone, whose picture was pub- 
lished recently in The Eastern Under. 
writer, is the first woman to become ay 
officer of the company. She is also a 
Phi Beta Kappa, a Vassar graduate, and 
joined the agency department of the 
company in April, 1925. She has been 
editor of the company’s publication since 
September, 1931, and holds the CLU 


designation. 





JAMES FAIRLIE DEAD 
James Fairlie, first vice-president and 
actuary of the Abraham Lincoln Life, 
died suddenly last week of heart disease. 


COVER OF CLAIMS CHECKS 

The Canada Life publication “Life” has 
its April cover made up of reproduced 
claims checks. 


DOUBLES N. J. MEMBERS 
Since March 1 the Life Underwriters 
\ssociation of Northera New Jersey has 
increased its membership from 100 to 208 











MORRIS ann ORANGE COUNTIES 


NEW JERSEY 


We have openings for General Agents in Morris and Orange Counties. 


If you have been in the life insurance business five years or more; have a 


record as a successful personal producer; and have the ability to interest 


others in the business and get them to produce, we would like to discuss 


the matter with you. 


If you are interested, we shall be pleased to hear from you—in writing. 


Please give brief details of your life insurance experience, and address your 


letter to: ““Thomas E. Lovejoy, President.” 


Exceptional opportunity for the right men. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN) 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 











——— 
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L. L. MONTGOMERY ROUND TABLE 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


To be held in the 
FLORENTINE ROOM 
220 West 57th Street 
Tuesday, April Third, at 6 P. M. 














ADDRESSES 
PSYCHOLOGY AND WASTE IN LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
by 
Henry C. Link, Ph. D. 


Secretary, The Psychological Corporation 


and 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO THE TRAINING 
OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


by 
L. L. Montgomery 


are interested in methods of presenting life insurance in a professional way and in the value of 
psychological tests in discovering aptitudes for success in life insurance selling given by psychol- 
ogists of recognized professional standing. Such tickets may be obtained from Parbury Schmidt, 


A limited number of tickets will be available to other than members of the Round Table who 
Secretary L. L. Montgomery Round Table, 100 William Street. Telephone, Beekman 3-9000. 
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Office Management Ass’n 
To Discuss Employes 


PROGRAM OF N. Y. MEETING 





Sessions to Be Held at Hotel New 
Yorker April 16 and 17; Many 
Officers to Speak 





The Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation in its Eastern special confer- 
ence to be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on April 16 and 17, is 
to discuss among other subjects the so- 
cial responsibility of employers of cler- 
ical labor. One paper by F. L. Rowland, 
secretary of the association, deals di- 
rectly with that subject while others 
by Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, Dr. 
Marion A. Bills and Peter Griswold dis- 
cuss allied subjects. 

The complete program follows: 
“Home Office Personnel Activities, Home Office 
Planning, 
and Budgetary Control” 

General Chairman, James B. Slimmon, Secretary 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


Monday Morning 


“Home Office Personnel Activities’’ 
James B. Slimmon, Presiding 
“Health of Home Office Workers” 

Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, Medical Director, 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company 
“Examples of Research Work Valuable to the 
Insurance Executive” 

Effect of Physiological Factors on Clerical Pro- 
duction—Noise, Lighting, etc. Fatigue and its 
relation to Employes’ Attitude and Training. 
Adaptation of Time and Motion Study to Cleri- 
cal Work. Attitude tests. Training the Below- 
average and Average. Dr. Marion A. Bills, As- 
sistant Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance Com- 

pany. 

Association Luncheon. 

Monday Afternoon 


“Social Responsibilities of Employers of Clerical 
bor’”’ 


F. L. Rowland, Secretary, 

Life Insurance Company. 
“Employes’ Loan Funds” 

Peter Griswold, Assistant Secretary, 
Casualty and Surety Company. 

Discussion of Afternoon Papers: 

Discussion Leaders: 

George W. Skilton, 
General Life. 

Albert E. Smith, Comptroller, 
tual Life of Binghamton. 

J. Russell Sykes, Vice-President and Comptrol- 
ler, Fidelity Mutual Life. 

Walter Klem, Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life 
of N : 


Lincoln National 


Aetna 


Comptroller, Connecticut 


Security Mu- 


Tuesday Morning 


“Organizing and Operating a Planning Depart 
ment” 

General Chairman, Ralph R. Coombs, Assistant 
Secretary Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
“Home Office Planning” 

Rapid Growth of Planning Problems in Recent 
Years. The Organization of a Typical Depart 
ment. The Scope of Activities. Personnel. 
Methods of Operating. Ralph R. Coombs, As 
sistant Secretary, Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 

“Fundamental Principles Underlying the Plan- 
ning of Office Routines” 

As applied to: Departmental Analysis; Stand- 
ard Practice Instructions; Motion Time Analysis; 
Creation of Standards; Control of Production. 
Henry F. Fathauer, Planning Supervisor, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co. 

“The Planning of Office Routines” 

Machine Methods; Performance Records; De 
partmental Operating Audits; Form Control; 
Placement of Personnel. D. M. Stevenson, Sec- 
retary Planning Department, London Life In- 
surance Co. 

Discussion of Morning Papers. 

Association Luncheon, 


Tuesday Afternoon 


“Budgetary Control’ 

General Chairman, Gordon A. Hardwick, Vic« 
President and Comptroller, Penn Mutual 
Life 
“Possibilities and Limitations of Budgetary 
Control” 

Gordon A. Hardwick, Vice-President and Comp 
roller, Penn Mutual Life 
“Principles of Budgeting as Applied-to Life 
Insurance Companies and Budgetary Con- 

trol of Home Office Expenses” 
Samford, Preanent, Liberty National 
Life 
Control of Agency Expenses” 
(Branch Office) 


Frank P 


I R. Gale, Comptroller, Continental American 
Life 
“Budgetary Control of Agency Expenses” 
(General Agency) 
Ray W. Simpkin, Agency Assistant, Connecticut 
Mutual Life 
“Budgeting as an Aid to the Definition of 
Administrative Policies and to the Actuarial 
Functions” 


Speaker to be selected. 


PLAN NEWARK CONGRESS 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey is planning to hold 
its annual sales congress in Newark late 
in May at the Mutual Benefit home of- 
fice auditorium. 





Nebraska’s Annuity Tax 


Results in Protests 

The recent ruling by Attorney-General 
Good of Nebraska that life insurance an- 
nuities are taxable as personal property 
resulted in meeting at Lincoln, Neb., of 


executives, general agents and producers 
at which C. Petrus Peterson was the 
principal speaker. 

The opinion of the attorney general 
was that it is clear the legislature in- 
tended to expressly include annuities in 
class 2, personal property, in its rewrit- 
ing of the intangible tax law last year, 
making them subject to the general tax 
levies. This means a tax of 2 to 3%. 
They should be assessed, he said, to the 
holder at its value as of April 1 of the 
year in which assessed. He said the value 
is to be found by capitalizing the pay- 
ments not yet due and payable at their 
present value. 

Mr. Peterson said that the law in Ne- 
braska, as determined by a supreme 
court decision in 1920, is that reserves 
are not taxable, and that they cannot be 
justly taxed until the legislature adopts 
some formula that will determine the 
financial interest of each in the contract. 
There has never been an attempt to do 
that. 

Annuities have always been included 
in tax returns, but no effort has been 
made in the past to assess annuities 
other than those of the familiar type 
made with colleges and hospitals. 





TARBELL MADE TALK 


Gage E. Tarbell, senior director of the 
Equitable Society, started the society’s 
agents off on Financial Independence 
Week at a sales congress for agents of 
the New York metropolitan department 
at which other speakers were Isidor 
Hirschfeld of the Lewis agency and 
Frank J. Mulligan, president of the Life 
gaat Association of New York 

ity. 








Field men of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


have paid for 44% more business to date in 1934 


than they did in the same period last year . . . March 5, 1934 


was the second largest day in the Company’s history. 





ROME VISITORS FROM CANADA 


J. H. Lithgow, J. Gordon Beatty, W. H. 
Gilliland and Others Expect to 
Attend Actuarial Congress 


The following are the Canadian actua- 
ries who are either going to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries at Rome or 
who contemplate going: 

James Hector Lithgow, general man- 
ager and actuary, Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto; J. Gordon Beatty, assistant ac- 
tuary, Canada Life; Frederick H. John- 
son, Montreal; Walter H. Somerville, 
general manager, Mutual Life of Can- 
ada; William H. Gilliland, Government 
Insurance Department, Toronto; Herbert 
R. Stephenson, general manager, Crown 
Life; Reginald C. Barnsley, associate ac- 
tuary, Great West Life; Edward E. Reid, 
president, London Life. 
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December 31, 1933 
$175,169,871.31 


INCOME Over OuTGO 


$4,831,493.77 


BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY 


GERARD S. NoLLEN 


55 Years Old 


>. 


ASSETS 


1933 


President 
MOINES, IOWA 
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Home Owners’ Loan: 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the country, with more than its share o} 
human interest. All races and both sexes 
are represented in the clamorous crowd 
intent upon saving residences. Mam. 
gers Daley and Donegan quickly learned 
the basis truisms of the expression, “Be 
it ever so humble there is no place like 
home,” and “A man’s home is his cas- 
tle.” Every effort is made by the Goy- 
ernment to save those homes and to help 
carry out President Roosevelt’s wishes 
in that direction. 


70,000 Apply For Loans in This State 


At the present time there are approx- 
imately 70,000 applications for loans, ag- 
gregating $350,000,000 in this state. This 
is in decided contrast with the situation 
on January 2, 1934, when in this state 
there were on hand only 3,000 cases in 
which the mortgagees agreed to take 
bonds. In the beginning the low price 
of the bond, when unguaranteed, was the 
snag. Then when the rumor of prob- 
able guarantee began to affect the price 
of the bond such a change came about 
that up to the close of business on 
March 9 consents were obtained in 2152 
cases. 

In every case after the application is 
filed what is known as a preliminary ap- 
praiser gocs out. This appraiser goes to 
the house, talks to the family, observes 
the economic background, examines the 
house, sees what repairs are necessary, 
takes a photograph and returns to the 
headquarters in the Empire State Built- 
ing with his data. Up to March 9, 
43,500 of such preliminary appraisals 
were made. Final appraisals at that time 
of 13.200 cases had been made, aggregat- 
ing $75,000,000. Of these 11,071 resulted 
in the granting of loans. More than 
10,000 of such loans were granted in the 
past two months. The loans mate 
amount to more than $65,000,000 and 
about $6,000,000 of that sum goes to 
municipalities. Taxes are included in 
the loans, subiect to appraisal. Of these 
loans about 3,000 have been actually 
closed for $18,000,000 in the aggregate 
and the bonds delivered. The balance 
of them are in the hands of the closing 
attorneys at the present time. 

In New York State there are about 
600 fee closing attorneys to whom the 
H. O. L. C. refers the files for closing 
and those men can produce and shortly 
will produce $3,000,000 a dav in close 
loans, which will represent 600 closings 
or transactions per day. 


How Home Loans Are Made 
The manner in which the H. O. L.¢ 


makes loans can be summed up as fol 
lows: 


_ The purpose of the Home Owners’ Loa! § 
Corporation Act is to give relief to home 


owners unable to refinance maturing 
home mortgages, at a time when all of 
dinary means of refinancing are unavall- 
able. The act applies to homes, in which 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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New General Agents of 
The Penn Mutual Life 


ROSCOE A. WING AT PORTLAND 





. Laflin Heads Omaha Agency; 
ioe & Rowe Had Extensive Life 


Insurance Experience 





Vice-President Frank H. Davis, Penn 
Mutual Life, announces a change of 
management in the company’s Portland, 
Me., and Omaha agencies. John M. Laf- 
lin, for three years general agent at 
Portland, has been promoted to general 
agent at Omaha, and Roscoe A. Wing, 
for two years a prominent member of 
the Portland agency, has been promoted 
to the position of general agent. 

After serving at the Great Lakes Na- 
val Training Station during the War, 
which cut short his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. Laflin in 1920 
joined the Northwestern Mutual at Mil- 
watkee, and in the same year took the 
life insurance course at Carnegie Tech 
under John A. Stevenson. Then he 
served for a time at Eau Claire, Wis., as 
that company’s field supervisor at Peoria, 
Ill. Next came his connection with the 
Holgar J. Johnson agency of the Penn 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, as educational di- 
rector. Later, after the company had 
established agency building schools at 
the home office, he graduated from the 
fourth one. He has always been an ac- 
tive member of the life underwriters as- 
sociation in whatever place he has been 
located. 

Mr. Wing was born and grew up in 
Old Town, Me., among the Indians, one 
of whom was Louis Sockalexis, the great 
Indian ball player. He was a friend 
of Sockalexis, the latter coaching 
the high school baseball team. Mr. Wing 
later attended the University of Maine. 
For several years he owned and oper- 
ated a broom, brush, and mop manufac- 
turing business in Lewiston, Me., dis- 
posing of it late in 1928. He then moved 
to Pittsfield, Mass., and was occupied 
with life insurance in conjunction with 
real estate. Longing for his home state 
got the better of him, and he returned 
te Maine and joined the Penn Mutual’s 
Portland agency, where his success 
marked him for the promotion which 
has now come to him. He is a member 
of the life underwriters association of 
Maine. 


Ready for Southern Ad 


Conference at Greensboro 


Greensboro, N. C., which is the inter- 
national headquarters of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association this year by rea- 
son of the fact that Bart Leiper, Pilot 
Life, is association secretary, is ready for 
the Southern Round Table of the organ- 
wation next week at the Sedgefield Inn. 
Sessions will be April 9 and 10, to be 
followed by a conservation conference of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau on Wednesday, April 11. 

Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, recently met with Mr. Leiper 
and Karl Ljung, Jefferson Standard, to 
complete Round Table arrangements. 

mong some of the features will be: 

Julian Price, president of the Tefferson 
Standard, will welcome the delegates, 
who will also be luncheon guests at the 
company’s cafeteria. 

At the Monday evening banquet at 

Sedgefield Inn Carl Goerch, editor and 
publisher of “The State,” will speak. 
Tvesday the delegates will be guests of 
the Jefferson Standard at a dinner-dance 
with home office members of the Jeffer- 
son and Pilot present. 
, +he conservation meeting will be held 
in the Pilot home office auditorium and 
will be welcomed by Emry C. Green, 
vresident of the company. Delegates will 
€ guests of the company at luncheon 
_ again in the evening at a dance. A 
eature of the evening will be the adagio 
team of Samet & Wilkins, the latter be- 
ing a member of the Pilot staff. 





H. C. Hall Joins Connecticut 


Mutual Farm Loan Division 

Henry C. Hall of the Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha will become assistant 
supervisor of farm loans for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life on Monday. He 
will assist Charles P. Carter, supervisor 
of farm loans, in administering the farm 
loans which the Connecticut Mutual 
holds in the corn belt section of the 
United States. As a member of the staff 
of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 
Mr. Hall has been a member of the loan 
committee of the bank and assistant to 
the vice-president. 

Mr. Hall is intimately acquainted with 
farm values by reason of his active par- 
ticipation in the farm mortgage business 
since 1919 and his residence in the state 
of Iowa since early youth. Before en- 
tering the farm mortgage business Mr. 
Hall was with the International Har- 
vester Co. He was Omaha manager of 
FE. H. Lougee, Inc., in the farm loan 
field before joining the Federal Land 
Pank. 


Human Life Value 


(Continued from Page 3) 





of the children reach the self-supporting 
age is covered by the term of expectancy 
of either the single or joint lives. If 
the deceased were a widow, but left chil- 
dren, the ages of the children are taken 
into consideration on the single lives as 
well as on the joint life time of the de- 
ceased and youngest child, in order to 
establish the basis for the award. It is 
possible to have a situation involving 
three lives where a dependent daughter 
or son brings suit to recover for the 
pecuniary loss sustained by reason of 
the death of both father and mother in 
a common disaster. 

If the deceased, in the particular case 
we are considering, which involved two 
lives ages 45 and 40, was earning $3,000 


yearly, it required a portion of that 
amount to meet his personal needs, which 
amount is not now required because of 
his death. Let us suppose that his good 
wife returned to him weekly an amount 
that totaled $500 yearly with which to 
purchase clothing, pay his lodge and or- 
ganization dues as well as for an occa- 
sional pipe of tobacco and maybe a cigar 
on Sundays. This would leave $2,500 for 
the needs of the family. Let us also 
suppose that the man and woman were 
native white lives. Such being the case 
the expectation on the basis of the single 
life, after 45, would be 24 and 74-100 
years, but if the expectancy was taken 
to age 65 it would only be 17 years, 
while if taken to age 70 it would be 19 
and 58-100 years. By taking the joint 
expectancy of ages 45 and 40, the term 
would be 20 years approximately, or al- 
most five years less than the expectancy 
of the single life, and by taking the joint 
expectancy only up to age 65 for the 
man and 60 for the woman, we find it 
to be approximately 15% years. 


After Ages 45 and 40 


Having obtained the expectation, we 
now proceed to determine the amount 
of the capital funds required to fit the 
several periods of after life time for 
the ages 45 and 40. 

The interest rates of the fund, we will 
assume, is 5%, and the amount $2,500 
yearly, with the figures shown for the 
nearest even years. The fund will be 
exhausted at the end of each period of 
years. 


Expectation in years Capital Fund 
To end of single life—25 years. .$35,234.87 
To age 70 single life—20 years.. 31,155.53 
To age 65 single life—17 years.. 28,185.17 


The joint life time——20 years.. 31,155.53 
Joint life time to ages 65 and 60 
me MNO ic otk ce ea suneser a 25,949.15 


Assuming the income would have been 
sufficient to provide for the family $2,500 
yearly for the term of 15 years, even 
though the salary was reduced in some 





Drifters 


from first one organization and one 
job to another organization and an- 
other job may gain much experi- 
ence, but they endanger the morale 
of their more reliable associates and 
leave behind only painful memories. 


“Birds of passage” are a detriment 
to the institution of life insurance 
and a source of constant trouble, 
dissatisfaction, and expense. 
poor workman quarrels with his 
tools and the inept salesman is 
quick to blame his lack of progress 
upon his company—blind to his per- 
sonal failure as against the success 
of others connected with the com- 


pany that he forsakes. 


are!” 


The 





Stick to your company, as you ex- 
pect it to stick to you, for “the place 
to make good is right where you 
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years and.increased in other years, we 
find the fair amount to recover to be 
$25,949.15 instead of a verdict of $50,000. 

In a case where three lives are in- 
volved, we can, by using a Makehamized 
table, with the assistance of the “Law 
of Uniform Seniority” which provides a 
means of passing from lives at unequal 
ages to lives of equal ages, obtain re- 
sults that will assist a jury to arrive at 
a just verdict. 


If the counsel prefers to make use of 
only some of the available testimony, he 
is, of course, free to do so. This is 
frequently the case in order to have be- 
fore the court the longest term of ex- 
pectancy, but if the defense counsel is 
alive to the situation, it is his privilege 
to call for an expectancy based on the 
joint lives or for some term such as to 
ages 65 or 70 if he cares to do so. It is 
not unusual for the presiding judge to 
ask for the joint expectancy if it has not 
been introduced. 


Inchoate Dower Rights 


It is usually the counsel for the plain- 
tiff who makes use of the actuarial tes- 
timony, yet there are many cases where 
the defense counsel could make use of 
such testimony to great advantage. 

Expert testimony of this character is 
also of value in dealing with various 
problems which arise in connection with 
“Inchoate Dower Rights,” estates, the en- 
joyment of which is dependent upon the 
survivorship of a designated life, as well 
as other matters of a similar nature in- 
volving joint life annuities. The “In- 
choate Dower Right” is the interest a 
wife has in her husband’s property while 
he is living, which may be converted into 
a “Dower Right” at his death. For ex- 
ample, a man 60 years of age is the owner 
of real estate valued at $100,000. His 
wife is 50 years of age. The wife may 
object to the sale unless she is assured 
of receiving her share of the proceeds. 
In order to determine that amount, ex- 
pert testimony may be given before the 
proper court authority, which is done by 
the use of a mortality table and the in- 
terest rate agreed upon. 


After some years of experience with 
this form of testimony in death and per- 
manently disabled cases, an expert wit- 
ness believes the amount of the award 
based on such testimony to be a fair and 
just one because the jury had some in- 
formation of real value that enabled it 
to reach a logical conclusion 

he answer to the question first pro- 
pounded, “Can the value of a human life 
be expressed in dollars and cents?” is, 
yes—it can be done, in so far as it is 
possible, by the use of an accepted table 
of mortality and a conservative rate of 
interest. 
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Command- 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Suggestions 


“You have already made a very good start on your program, Mr. Prospective 


Client. 


Now why not go through all the way? 


It will mean but a very small invest- 


ment on your part and with your present fine physical condition should present no 


difficulty. 


standards of living to which his family is accustomed. 


his business is and the more necessary is 
tingencies. 
do to-day. 
Fate plays queer tricks some times. 


see them through.” 


Obviously, the bigger a man is the bigger the risk and the higher the 


The bigger the man the bigger 
it to plan with an eye to all possible con- 


It is a proverbial case of never putting off till to-morrow what you can 
What you do with to-day determines what to-morrow will do for you. 
You never can tell, and in this case you have the 
responsibility of others beside yourself to consider. 


They are depending on you to 


Roof - Making 


Architecture is the oldest of the arts, 
for it had its origin in the first need of 
civilized man, a roof to shield him from 
the weather. To construct a roof is the 
essential function of architecture. How- 
ever complex all the various parts of a 
tuilding are they are built in relation to 
the roof and subordinate to it; the walls 
or pillars that support it and enclose or 
subdivide the space roofed by it, the but- 
tresses that take its thrust, the windows 
that light, and the doorways that give ac- 
cess to the space it covers, all are gov- 
erned in their construction by the domi- 
nating feature that fulfills the essential 
purpose of the building. 

Fundamentally true is the figure of 
speech that makes “roof” do service for a 
whole homestead. 

This is no idle analysis but the neces- 
sary elucidation of a primary fact upon 
the realization of which depends the com- 
prehension of the whole science of the 
architectural styles. For the great build- 
ing systems of the world are distin- 
guished, not by details, but by funda- 
mentals—by their method of solving the 


Quacks in 
Lek 


There are quacks and charlatans in 
psychology as there are in other fields of 
human activity. Unless a psychologist has 
a recognized scientific standing and a 
practical experience with selling problems 
and specifications he may do you more 
harm than good. Is the psychologist listed 
iit American Men of Science? What is 
his experience? Has he contributed any- 
thing, writing or research, to the science 
as a whole? What do the leading psy- 
chologists think of him and his work? 

You must also give consideration to 
the fact that the practice of applied psy- 
chology is highly specialized. It takes 
many years of work and experience to 
qualify as an expert in even a small sec- 
tion. There are child psychologists, edu- 
cational psychologists, business psycholo- 
gists, psychologists dealing with the ab- 
normal, and vocational psychologists. In 
what field does your man profess himself 
to be expert? 

If your problem is to find out whether 
you are fitted for life insurance work 
then you should go to a vocational psy- 
chologist and take such tests as may en- 
able him to pass judgment upon your 
qualifications and basic habits as dis- 
closed by the tests and his knowledge of 
the specifications for success in life in- 
surance determined by the factors which 
have proved to be common factors in the 
work of the successful life insurance man. 
And any real scientific psychologist will 
tell you that his knowledge of such com- 
mon factors is still very much in the 


making. There is a great deal of study 
and research still to be done. 


The char- 





first problem of architecture, how to build 
a roof over a given space. 

The work of the life insurance sales 
man is also one of roof-making. He 
must plan for his prospective clients just 
as an architect plans for his clients. He 
builds in just the same way only he is 
dealing all the time with mental things 
and can not see them objectified in wood 
or stone, 

His roof-making may be in symbolism 
and it may also be in terms of cold real- 
ity. Shelter must be had or there is no 
home, no keeping of a family together as 
a going concern. How many families with 
little children would be without a roof 
over their heads were it not for the work 
of the life insurance salesman! 

How many life insurance men realize 
that they are greater builders than the 
cathedral builders, that they represent the 
greatest stabilizing force in modern so- 
ciety. Before anything else can be ac- 
complished life insurance plans for a roof 
and when that is provided for other and 
less necessary things can follow. Roof- 
making is the oldest of the arts and in 
the sense of life insurance protection the 
most modern as well. There is need for 
master craftsmen in either sense. 


Psychology 


latan and pseudo-psychologist will pass 
lightly over such matters. 


If your problem is to find out why you 
are not getting better results in your life 
insurance work then I do not see why it 
is necessary to spend so much money to 
have a study made of yourself by a 
psychologist and certainly not the exor- 
bitant fee which you mention. In 
my personal experience such fees are 
only charged where there are complicated 
matters of domestic adjustment to work 
out, nervous or psychopathic conditions, 
or any difficult problem where the indi- 
vidual needs to be brought back to a 
proper adjustment with life and living. 

All the psychological studies and re- 
ports made for you and about you may 
leave you just where you are as far as 
increasing your production is concerned. 
You might just as well go to some astrol- 
ogist and see what fate the stars hold for 
you. 

I think the best advice to give your 
friend is a swift kick and a suggestion 
to wear out the soles of his shoes rather 
than the seat of his pants. Very often 
the more a man studies himself the worse 
he gets. It is a good thing to forget one’s 
self and think of the help one can be to 
others. 

Psychology in expert 
hands has its place. I know personally 
twenty of the leading psychologists in 
America. They promise little but what 
little they promise they perform, and with 
that little they are working miracles in 
human affairs. 

There is great hope and promise for the 
future but it will take patient research and 


and scientific 


Acacia Mutual Held 
N. Y. Session This Week 


ONE OF REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 





William Montgomery and Other Home 
Office Executives Present; Toasts 
ere a Feature 





New York City was the scene of an 
Acacia Mutual regional convention Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week when pro- 
ducers met at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
from Baltimore, Boston, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Jersey City, Lehigh 
Valley, Maine, Newark, New Haven, 
Newport News, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, West Virginia 
and Youngstown agencies. This conven- 
tion was one of a series which the com- 
pany has been holding. 

President William Montgomery, Vice- 
President J. P. Yort and Executive Sec- 
retary B. A. Harlan were among the 
home office officials active at the meet- 
ing. 

C. L. Fritz, Newark manager, was the 
presiding officer. 

“Making Life Insurance Attractive” 
was the title of an address by B. B. 
Hudnall, home office supervisor, which 
received considerable attention. The 
Quality Club was discussed by Agents 
G. R. Holstead of Richmond and W. B. 
Crossan of Washington, D. C.. also by 
Manager E. M. Barr of Youngstown. 

Assistant Secretary Eugene Thoré and 
Assistant Secretary George Link con- 
ducted a question and answer clinic. 
“Gain through Qualitv” was the subject 
of the managers’ meeting presided over 
by Manager Roland C. Suter of Balti- 





co-operation from other fields of science. 
A man calling himself a psychologist does 
not necessarily make him a psychologist 
any more than calling a dog’s tail a leg 
gives a dog five legs. By all means seek 
counsel but let it be competent counsel. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, In. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 










Omaha 





WOODWARD anv FONDILLER 
@ Consulting Actuaries 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3.6799 


INC, 








—| 
more. A Tuesday luncheon brought th 
meeting to a close. 

At the end of the Monday session , 
toast was given “To Quality” propose 
by Manager A. R. Daniell of Pittsburg), 
Ai the Tuesday dinner the toast was ;, 
Mr. Montgomery, “On to Fifty Year 
with You,” proposed by Manager §, | 
Roberts, Philadelphia. : 

A feature of the convention was th 
telephoned dramatic sketch put on } 
the home office underwriting departmen 
in Washington, previously described ;: 
The Eastern Underwriter. 








REINSTATEMENTS GROWING 





Canada Life Finds Gross Surrender 
Down by 36%; Amount Repaid on 
Loans Most in Eighteen Months 
At the end of February Canada Life 
reinstatements showed an_ increase of 
10% while the gross surrenders decreased 
36% over the same period last year. The 
number of policy loan agreements issued 
in February by the Canada Life was the 
lowest of any month in the last year and 
a half, while the amount of money re. 
paid on account of existing policy loan: 
during the same month in Canada ani 
United States exceeded January, which 
was the best month for repayments in 
cighteen months. 








Group Insurance 
Record for 1933 


Group benefits paid to employees and their 
families came to nearly $2,000,000 a week during 


1933, 


Most employers appreciate more than ever 
before how well it is for the community and for 
business to have the dependents of those who die 


taken care of in this way. 


Among your clients there are employers to 
whom you can sell some form of group insurance. 
It is well worth your while to do this. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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arent Reports On 
’ Practical Research 


TIME TO START DEPARTMENTS 





t Work Could Have Been of 
ee in Frequently During Past 
Few Years, Report Says 





rofitable use of research in the 
Pg A ans field is the subject of a 
special report, “Progress Through Re- 
search,” which is being issued by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford to its members. ; 

M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 

dent Mutual Life and chairman of the 
Research Bureau's executive committee, 
has written an introduction. A _descrip- 
tion of the practical working of the re- 
search department of one large life in- 
surance company is contained in an ap- 
endix and there is also a bibliography 
on statistical methods and research. 
It is significant, according to the Bu- 
reau’s report, that “sales organizations 
are beginning to seek the same kind of 
exact data regarding their distribution 
problems that engineers and other scien- 
tific men have developed for the solution 
of production problems.” 

In the past many life insurance 
panies have not felt the need for 
research but changing conditions have 
shown that old methods have lost 
their effectiveness. Without discussing 
whether or not research could have im- 
proved the results obtained from agency 
department operations in the past, the 
Bureau states its belief in research as 
it is related to the problems of the pres- 
ent and future: 

“Trial and Error” No Longer Profitable 

“It (the Bureau) believes that condi- 
tions are changing so rapidly that no 
agency department can hope for prog- 
ress which depends on past experience 
and the age-old formula of trial and er- 
ror. It believes that the value of re- 
search to other lines of business can be 
duplicated in the life insurance business. 
It believes that now is the most impor- 
tant time in the history of the business 
for the inauguration of research activity. 
It believes that funds spent in research 
will prove to be the best investment any 
company can make, except perhaps the 
investment made in the development of 
executive personnel.” 

The weil organized research depart- 
ment carries on statistical work, long- 
time and short-time projects. The long- 
time projects may appear to be a bit 
nebulous at times and the benefits de- 
rived from them doubtful, but life in- 
surance will find the same benefits from 
this type of work as do other classes 
of business. : 

“For example,” the Bureau points out, 
“a research department that spends 
years in the impractical search for the 
theoretically perfect form of compensa- 
tion for soliciting agents will undoubt- 
edly do a better job than otherwise of 
predicting the probable effect of making 
a specific change in the company’s pres- 
ent contract.” 

Projects for Research Bureau 

Turning to the short-time projects 
which might be considered by a research 
department the Bureau states that a ma- 
or part of this department’s activities 
will naturally be centered about prob- 
lems of current interest. As an example, 
it points to the years 1932 and 1933 “in 
which large amounts of life insurance 
were replaced. At the beginning of 1932 
the president of a company might well 
have asked his research department to 
study the effect on company surplus of 
the twisting of business by the com- 
Panys own agents. The answer would 
have had immediate value in helping 
settle the company’s policy as to com- 


missions payable to agents on such busi- 
ness, 


com- 
sales 


Among the requisites for a well or- 
ganized research department the Bureau 
Stresses qualified personnel and indepen- 
dence of action, that is, with no ties to 
any particular department but operating 
rectly under the president or an ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


Wrigley $1,000,000 Fund For 
Employment Insurance Set Up 


Much attention was attracted this 
week by the announcement that the Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., Co. had set aside a 
fund of $1,000,000 from surplus to use 
in carrying out a plan of “employment 
assurance.” 

“We are giving employment assurance, 
not unemployment insurance. That is 
one point we want to make plain,” said 
President Philip K. Wrigley. 

The plan provides for payment of a 
percentage of the average wage to any 
employe laid off. The percentage paid 
will be on a sliding scale, with workmen 
in the lower brackets receiving as much 
as 80% of their wages during the idle 
period. Higher paid men will receive 
lower percentages. 

Eventually two thousand employes will 
come under the scheme. It has not been 
decided for how long a period of idleness 
“employment assurance” benefits will ap- 
ply, but a minimum of sixteen weeks is 
under consideration. 

None of the money paid to idle em- 
ployes from the fund will have to be 
repaid when they return to work. 

The company already has been paying 
to “permanent” employes laid off within 
the last fourteen months 25% of their 
wages, as Mr. Wrigley explained, “just 
to keep in step with the times, and to 
show the employes that they are con- 
sidered a part of the company.” 





SAVINGS BANKS BILL BACKER 


Miss Susan Brandeis, attorney and 
daughter of United States Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis, has accepted 
leadership of the committee trying to put 
through the New York State legislature 
the bill for savings banks to write life 
insurance. Her father was among the 
sponsors of the Massachusetts legisla- 
tion thirty years ago. 


PREUSSNER COLLINS RECEIVER 


Don A. Preussner, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been named special receiver for the 
Collins Farms Co. of Cedar Rapids in 
the foreclosure actions against the farms 
company by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. Mr. Preussner was for- 
merly United States marshal for north- 
ern Iowa. 





200 AT DES MOINES CONGRESS 


Over 200 Iowa life agents attended the 
Des Moines sales congress last Friday 
at which Harold J. Cummings, vice-pres- 
ident Minnesota Mutual; Herbert A. 
Hedges, Kansas City general agent for 
the Equitable of Iowa, and William A. 
Irwin, professor of economics at Wash- 
burn College, were the speakers. 





JAQUITH MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

Dr. Walter A. Jaquith has been ap- 
pointed medical director of the Colum- 
bus Mutual Life. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors and has been pre- 
viously with the Prudential and the Na- 
tional Life of the U.S.A. 





JUNE MILWAUKEE MEETING 

The Northwestern Mutual Life’s Asso- 
ciation of Agents will meet at the home 
office in Milwaukee June 23 to 25. 





RICHMOND MANAGERS ASS’N 

Richmond, Va. general agents and 
managers have appointed a committee 
headed by Neil D. Sills, manager for the 
Sun Life of Canada, to consider the for- 
mation of a club or council of agency 
heads to meet for occasional discussion 
of mutual problems. The plan is for 
the organization to function as a subsid- 
ary of the Richmond Association of Life 
Underwriters. In the past a number of 
meetings have been held by such a group 
but there has been no definite organi- 
zation. 


% YX EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAUS 





We have been asked about The 
Eisendrath Business Building Bureau: 
“What does it do?” .. . “Does it really 
help?” ... “Do many underwriters use 
it?” 


Let’s look at the record. 


We have received so many favorable 


GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Manager Brokerage Dept. 
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912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


YOU ARE INTERESTED « 


IN RESULTS 


SO ARE WE / 


af 


comments from agents and brokers, 
as well as from satisfied policyholders, 
that we are convinced of the Bureau’s 
success. 


It definitely helps men to be successful! 


It can help you! You should become 
acquainted with our brokerage service. 
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By 


Vash Young 


Author of A Fortune To Share 











With startling candor Vash Young dis- 
cusses liquor, money, and religion. He 
offers his personal solution of the drink- 
ing problem—a plan for freedom from 
financial worry—helpful ideas on a tangi- 
ble workable religion. A book to help 
you paddle your own canoe 


BOBBS-MERRILL - Indianapolis 


DEPARTMENT STORES HELPED 


Philadelphia F. 1. W. Observation Mark- 
ed by Tea at Strawbridge & 
Clothier; Other Activities 

Strawbridge & Clothier, one of Phila- 
delphia’s leading department stores, not 
only paid tribute to life insurance in the 
store advertisements in the daily papers 
last week, but also sponsored a life in- 
surance tea which was attended by ap- 
proximately 900 women and which was 
addressed by Stanley Martin, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Columbus, O. Wanamak- 
er’s had a large window display on life 
insurance while Gimbel’s had a display 
of placards. 

Some 1,100 agents and policyholders 
attended the mid-week luncheon of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers when Dr. S. S. Huebner sounded 
the keynote of Financial Independence 
Week. 

_Although no attempt at large produc- 
tion was made business is believed to 
have been 10% greater than the $8,000,- 
000 last Financial Independence Week. 


PACIFIC MUT. RICHMOND MEET 

Virginia and North Carolina agents of 
the Pacific Mutual held a two-day rally 
last week in Richmond where they were 
addressed by Vice-President Laurence 
W. Morgan, Frank R. Woodbury and 
Howard S. Dudley and Superintendent of 
Agents R. N. Rafferty. 





Peoria Life Situation 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ceiver appointed by a court. The duties 
which formerly devolved upon a receiver 
in collecting and disbursing the assets of 
a defunct company were imposed upon 
an official of the executive department 
ot the government, subject, however, to 
a limited supervision by a court of 
equity. 

“By the amendment of the 1925 act, 
which was made in 1929, these duties 
were shifted from the director of the 
department of trade and commerce to a 
liquidating receiver appointed by the di- 
rector of insurance with the same lim- 
ited powers of supervision remaining in 
courts of equity. 

“But, as before the amendment, the 
powers of the liquidating officer arose 
out of the statute and were in no sense 
created by virtue of any appointment of 
the court. The act gives him title to the 
assets of the insolvent company, and con- 
trary to the ordinary chancery receiver, 
this ownership and his powers are rec- 
ognized in foreign jurisdictions. This 
had to be provided for by the legisla- 
ture for the plain reason that insurance 
companies ordinarily do business in sev- 
eral states of the union and quite often 
in foreign countries. 

“The court cannot remove that officer 
or control his acts contrary to the stat- 
ute. It acts only within the scope de- 


fined by the terms of the statute. 
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A TRIPLE VICTORY 

The decision in favor of Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick in the Court of Appeals 
of New York last week in rehabilitation 
proceedings involving mortgage guaran- 
tee companies was really a triple victory. 
It not only upheld the constitutionality 
of the Schackno law, and of the National 
Surety Corporation succession to the Na- 
tional Surety Co. but also validated 
Chapters 40-41, which conferred upon the 
Department of Insurance emergency 
powers. Those chapters, drafted in the 
home of Governor Lehman last year by 
Samuel Feller, first deputy superintend- 
ent of the New York Department, and 
Sterling Pierson, general solicitor of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, during 
a particularly acute moment in the eco- 
nomic situation, were rushed to Albany 
and before many hours became law. 

The effect of the decision of last week 
was almost instantly disclosed in the 
realty situation which is showing im- 
provement in many angles. If the deci- 
sion had been the other way there is no 
doubt that chaos would have resulted 
and realty values would have taken an- 
other ride on the toboggan. 

In the Sunday Times Joseph P. Day, 
one of the city’s leading real estate men, 
regarded the action of the Court of Ap- 
peals in upholding the Schackno act as 
paving the way for sound reorganiza- 
tion of many mortgage issues. Continu- 
ing he said: 

Forcing of the property for sale at a 
nominal amount tends to establish a val- 
uation for loans so that new loans can- 
not be obtained adequate to pay off the 
old ones. It tends to establish a ficti- 
ticusly low valuation for the mortgages 
investments of saving 
banks, insurance companies and other 
large investors, and, with a large volume 
of distress selling in sight, no possibility 
remains for the private owner to sell at 
private sale property which he is quite 
willing to sell at a reasonable and hon- 
est price. 

The Schackno act was intended in 
great part to remedy the evil. It pro- 
vides a method by which the investor 
can be heard, and presents several meth- 
ods by which overdue mortgages can be 
extended on fair terms, and it forces any 
certificate holder who is in the minority 
and often solitary in his opposition to 
agrec with the majority in granting ex- 
tension or a waiver of amortization or 
even a reduction of interest, provided the 
plan of reorganization is such that it will 
meet with the approval of the Supreme 
Court.and of the Superintendent of In- 
surance and also of the New York Guar- 
anteed Mortgage Protection Corporation. 


It seems that the upholding of the 


on real estate 


Schackno act will be beneficial to real 
estate even if some certificate holders 
may feel that for the time they are not 
getting all that is nominated in the bond. 
After all, investments in mortgage cer- 
tificates or in whole mortgages were in- 
vestments of surplus cash to produce in- 
come, and were not mere speculations 
for a quick turnover profit. 

The mortgage situation is slowly clear- 
ing itself. With the Schackno measure 
for reasonable reorganizations, the Noo- 
nan bill for suspending foreclosures, and 
with the Guaranteed Mortgage Protec- 
tion Corporation receiving from _ the 
State some appropriation to enable it to 
hire sufficient help to investigate thor- 
cughly all reorganizations that come up, 
and with some bank, title company or 
trust company permitted to borrow from 
the Federal Government and make loans 
to the needy certificate holders, I think 
that the mortgage certificate situation 
should be sharply improved within a rea- 
sonably short time. 


Improvement in the complicated real 
estate situation is also noticeable in the 
operations of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the activities of which are 
described elsewhere in this paper. The 
H. O. L. C. is only six months old, but 
is now operating at high steam, afford- 
ing tremendous relief. Loans to the 
amount of $1,000,000 a day in this dis- 
trict alone are being made, and those 
loans will be doubled before long. 





A BREAK TO PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


It is encouraging that in letters to the 
editors in daily newspapers throughout 
the country spokesmen are appearing in 
large numbers for the public utilities and 
are answering the attacks on those pub- 
lic utilities made by Senator Norris and 
others. These letters are written by the 
public and not by representatives of the 
utility companies. In one such commu- 
nication, written by a citizen of Cortland, 
N. Y., and published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 24, reference 
was made to this recent statement of 
Senator Norris: 


GIVING 


“Every cent in taxes paid by utilities 
is collected from the consumer.” 

The answer of the correspondent was 
this: 


“If the Senator means that these taxes 
are collected by increased prices, then 
the records do not verify his statement. 
He ignores the fact that the rate sched- 
ules of the Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern 
Power Corporation, which draws power 
from the same source, sell this power on 
the average of 33 1/3% cheaper than 
does the Ontario Commission.” 











PETER M. FRASER 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, was elected a di- 
rector of the Dime Savings Bank at the 
annual meeting last week. Mr. Fraser 
was recently elected a director of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. Before 
going to the Hartford, Mr. Fraser was 
general agent here for the Connecticut 
Mutual. 

a * 

Ralph Keffer, who has been promoted 
to associate actuary of the Aetna Life, 
life department, is a brother of Roscoe 
H. Keffer of the Luther-Keffer Agency, 
New York. A graduate of Miami Uni- 
versity he also holds the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts from the University of Wis- 
consin. He was instructor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Harvard until 1918, when he went 
with the Flying Corps. Upon his dis- 
charge from the service he was with the 
Scranton agency of the Aetna Life for a 
time and then joined the company’s 
Group Department at the head office. 
He is a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America. 

* * * 


Elmer L. Beesley, who has been gen- 
eral agent of the State Mutual Life in 
Syracuse since 1928, is a founder of the 
Boy Scout Camp Association and is a 
prominent figure at the State Mutual 
conventions, the entertainment features 
of which he has enlivened by his im- 
personations of Harry Lauder and Seth 
Parker. After leaving school he trav- 
eled throughout the country as a shoe 
salesman, and eventually became man- 
ager of the footwear department of the 
U. S. Rubber Co. in Syracuse. He went 
with the State Mutual as an agent in 
upstate New York territory; and then 
became general agent. 

* * * 


Garrett A. Goetschius, son of the well- 
known New York automobile under- 
writer, and who is also an insurance man, 
and Miss Mary Elizabeth Wetmore, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Wet- 
more of Freeport, L. I., have announced 
their engagement. Miss Wetmore is a 
senior at Wellesley College. 

* * * 

Louis F. Paret, general agent for the 
Provident Mutual Life in Camden, N. J., 
and Philadelphia and active in the life 
insurance field for forty years, has re- 
turned from a Bermuda trip. 

* * * 

Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, was the “kick-off” 
speaker at a breakfast recently which 
launched the Y. W. C. A. financial cam- 
paign in Des Moines. 


Frank T. Priest, a well-known Wichit, 
Kan., agent, who has been prominent in 
the National Association of Insurang 
Agents, and whose outfit—Dulane 
Johnston & Priest was among th 
pioneer agents writing airplane insurance 
lines, has got the right idea of the cy. 
rent situation from an insurance pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint. Writing in the agen. 
cy publication of the Fidelity & Depogi 
he says: “For almost all of us som. 
what better times are here. It is a py. 
riod of reconstruction. This period aj. 
fords an opportunity of much value ¢ 
us.” 

* * * 

Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, Mas 
chairman of the executive committee oj 
the National Association of Insurane 
Agents, has received a service medy| 
from the American Eagle of the Americ; 
Fore Group because he has faithfully and 
continuously represented that compan 
as agent for more than twenty-five years 

.- = a 

J. C. Hiestand, secretary of the Ohi 
Farmers and the Ohio Farmers Inden.- 
nity, LeRoy, Ohio, has returned home 
from a two weeks’ vacation on the east. 
ern coast of Florida. Mrs. Hiestand an( 
their two sons, Jean, Jr., and William, 
returned with him after having spent 
several wecks at Vero Beach, Florida 

* * x 

Dan C. Boney, North Carolina insur 
ance commissioner, is not accepting an) 
April engagements outside of Raleigh 
because of: pressure of business in his 
office and will therefore not be able t 
make a talk before the Southern Round 
Table which insurance advertising men 
will have in Greensboro, N. C., next 
month. 

* + * 

Miss Natalie Mai Coe, daughter oi 
William R. Coe, chairman of the board 
of Johnson & Higgins, brokers, ani 
Commandatore Leonardo Vitetti, coun- 
selor of the Italian Embassy, London, 
will be married on May 19. Miss Coe 
is a niece of Col. Henry H. Rogers oi 
New York and of Lady Fairhaven of 
London. 

x -« = 

William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Society, is visiting the 
West Coast, having gone via steamer 
through the Panama Canal to Los An- 
geles. In that city he has addressed the 
local chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and also the society’s Van Win- 
kle agency. He also attended meetings 
of the Gross agency in Arizona. 

es 


A. J. Mylrea has been made a senior 
partner of Reed, Shaw & McNaught, To- 
ronto, of which he is vice-president. He 
was educated at Crane Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago; went with the Con- 
monwealth Edison Electric Co. there in 
1908 and went to Toronto two years 
later as superintendent of the sprinklerel 
risk department of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association. In 1919 he 
joined Reed, Shaw & McNaught and was 
made a junior partner in 1921. 

* . 

Fred Hauck has been given a golf 
watch in recognition of twenty-five years 
of continuous representation of the Cor 
tinental in Hamburg, N. Y., which 
near Buffalo. Mr. Hauck has also been 
elected treasurer of the Hamburg Cham 
ber of Commerce for 1934. 

.* ¢ « 

Judge Charles T. Warner, Ohio stalt 
superintendent of insurance, is very ill a! 
his home in Columbus. 

. « 

R. T. Boyes, former educational super 
visor of the Excelsior Life, has been 4p- 
pointed Western Ontario supervisor 
the company. 

* * 

Frank Wenner, president of the New 
York Association of Life Underwriters 
addressed the Utica, N. Y., Kiwams 
Club last week. 
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Investigating Sub-Agents 

The New Jersey Insurance Department 
is investigating the sub-agency system in 
Newark. 

* *x * 
Famous Driver’s Executors Take Ac- 
tion Against Equity & Law 

The question whether the late Sir 
Henry birkin, tamous British racing mo- 
torist, was covered against motor racing 
risks in his lite policy will be contested 
in an action which was mentioned betore 
Jusuce Acton in the King’s Bench Court, 
London, recently. ‘the action will be 
brought by the executors ot Sir Henry 
Birkin against the Equity & Law Lite 
Assurance Society. Justice Acton grant- 
ed an application tor the case to be 
heard on April 17. 

Counsel said the Equity & Law was 
contesting its liability to pay on the 
ground that the death of Sir Henry Bir- 
kin took place while he was engaged in 
motor racing, which, they said, was an 
excepted clause of the policy. The last 
motor race in which Sir Henry was en- 
gaged was the Grand Prix at Tripoli, 
where he sustained a burn from which 
blood poisoning developed. He died in 
England several weeks later. It will be 
necessary for the executors to bring wit- 
nesses trom Tripoli and possibly from 
Italy. 

ea oi 

Echoes From Louisville 
_ Esmond Ewing, vice-president of the 
Travelers Fire, was one of the visitors 
to the National Association of Insurance 
Agents mid-year meeting last week to 
whom Louisville meant a trip “back 
home.” Mr. Ewing, a nephew of the 
late Henry Watterson, so long and so 
eminently editor of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, is getting to be as _ well 
known in fire insurance circles as “Marse 
Henry” used to be newspaperwise. 





Presentation of colonelcies on the staff 
of Kentucky’s Governor Ruby Laffoon to 
President Allan Wolff of the National 
Association and to Past President 
Charles L. Gandy means, of course, that 
both can call Louisville home (or any 
other part of Kentucky, in fact) on sub- 
sequent trips without having to relin- 
quish their citizenships in the places of 
their residence. Mr. Gandy lived for 
five years in Louisville at the beginning 
of his business career. Mr. Wolff is a 
Chicagoan who used to be an expert at 
curling—the Scotch winter pastime, 
played on ice with rocks and brooms— 
and so won for himself the quondam 
name of Macwolff. That was given him, 
to clarify his interest in the Caledonian 
Sport, by none other than the famous 

sports editor predecessor to Ring 
Lardner and Harvey Woodruff. 


~ E. McKelvey of Pittsburgh was too 
sy at Louisville most of the time and 
'00 occupied with introducing Mrs. Mc- 
eivey the rest of the time to see much 
- his Ormer agency clerk, who was one 
of the prominent, visitors to the meeting. 
¢ former clerk was Paul L. Haid, now 














president of the Insurance Executives 
Association, whose first insuruance ex- 
perience was gleaned in the McKelvey 


office. 
and a half at Louisville as his itinerary 
called him to Detroit for the big celebra- 
tion there Thursday evening. 





William Quaid, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Fire and a member 
therefore of the Home of New York 
group’s delegation at Louisville last week 
—and it was a whale of a delegation, in- 
cluding Messrs. Lasher and McKarahan 
from Chicago and a baker’s dozen of 
field men from Kentucky, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee and Indiana—was the target of 
many solicitous and sincere but quite 
superfluous inquiries as to his health. On 
a recent trip to Pittsburgh Mr. Quaid 
had to retire to bed with a sudden in- 
digestion. 


C. E. Swope, Jr., president of the Lou- 
isville Board of Fire Underwriters, was 
here, there and everywhere else in his 
role of official host to the mid-year 
meeting. C. D. Harris as general chair- 
man and Smith T. Bailey as chairman in 
charge of entertainment were his most 
prominent assistants, with half a dozen 
others no less efficient but not so prom- 
inent to the public eye, but “Neal” 
Swope was on the job from first to last, 
seeing that arrangements were complete 
and that the machinery worked smooth- 
ly. His uncle, the Rev. C. E. Swope, 
then an Episcopal minister at Pitts- 
burgh, officiated at the funeral services 
over Stephen Collins Foster, composer 
of “My Old Kentucky Home.” 


The four horsemen of Milwaukee— 
William B. Calhoun, Fred J. Lewis, B. 
A. Lehnberg and Monroe (invariably 
“Monty”) Porth—were happily all to- 
gether at Louisville. But they were un- 
able to round up enough others to hold 
a meeting of the 1881 Association. 





Chairman Edwin J. Cole of the execu- 
tive committee had a forgetful moment 
and an uncomfortable couple of hours 
after final adjournment at Louisville. He 
secured his tickets (the plural one for 
Miss Gladys Cole, his daughter, who sel- 
dom misses a National Association meet- 
ing and never misses one willingly) and 
cashed a check for his further expenses 
and then went about saying good-bye to 
departing delegates. That being finished 
about midnight, he started to bed and 
found the tickets and money missing. 
Lengthy search disclosed no trace of the 
property, but finally, when he had recon- 
ciled himself to an uninsured loss and 
was packing up to be ready the next 
morning early, the treasures turned up in 
an otherwise empty trunk. Then he re- 
membered that he had put them there 
for safety and had proceedéd to misfile 
the fact in his memory. 





John G. Yost, Fidelity & Deposit; and 
one of the best liked of the surety peo- 
ple, was on hand, as usual. Better, in 
fact, than for a long time, since his re- 
covery from a spinal injury, sustained in 





Mr. Haid could spare only a day 


a fall many months ago, is now appar- 
ently complete. But Mrs. Yost’s absence 
was not at all popular. The two have 
been together at so many conventions 
that the sight of “Jack” Yost parading 
the lobbies and corridors without Mrs. 
Yost was almost like seeing one Siamese 
twin without the other. 





Miss Sarah Helen Gandy of Birming- 
ham was also missing. She did send her 
mother along, and Mrs. Gandy was right 
on her home grounds as she comes orig- 
inally from Paducah, Irvin Cobb’s home 
town. 





Two women went home from Louis- 
ville not quite 100% pleased with their 
week. Mrs. Wolff, wife of President 
(Colonel to you) Wolff, came to the 
meeting with a touch of sinus infection 
and spent a good part of her visit in 
retirement. Mrs. Bair, wife of the ex- 
ecutive committeeman from Greensburg, 
Pa., Kenneth H. Bair, developed enough 
indigestion to put her to bed part of the 
time and make her miss the get-together 
dinner, where Mr. Bair made the re- 
sponse to the greetings. 





Charles B. H. Loventhal of Nashville 
took time off the final morning to read 
his accumulated mail from home. One 
letter was a bulletin from the Tennes- 
see agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life listing Mr. Loventhal as the leader 
in production of new business for the 
entire state the week before. He has 
produced one life insurance application 
or more for forty-four consecutive weeks 
in addition to looking after his share of 
the work in connection with the Loven- 
thal big fire and casualty business. 





That the N.R.A. code dispute was 
heated without becoming acrimonious, 
the result of differing views but not of 
personal hostility, is well evidenced by 
one bit of by-play. William J. Welsh, 
Kansas City, and President McCormack, 
Missouri Association, had been disagree- 
ing for a good while when Mr. Welsh 
declared that a certain vote on the code 
had been announced as so and so many 
for and only two against, whereas his 
own office had cast eight ballots against. 
Mr. McCormack explained, politely, that 
only members’ votes had been tabulated, 
not those of stenographers. In a flash 
Mr. Welsh was back on his feet, saying: 
“I owe you a drink for that; it was a 
good one.” George W. Carter of De- 
troit touched a similar vein when he ob- 
served that he didn’t care whether 
N.R.A. regulation depended on “Paul vs. 
Virginia or Smith vs. Carter.” The point, 
perhaps not known to many, was that a 
recent code vote taken in Michigan, with 
Mr. Carter on one side and Clyde B. 
Smith on the other, showed 248 votes for 
(Smith) the code and only two votes 
against (Carter-wise). That code dis- 
cussion provided an excellent example of 
the art of being absolutely serious and 
entirely good-tempered at the same time. 

+ * * 


Another Hole-in-One Club Member 


James G. Craig, distinguished Metro- 
politan Life actuary, who is president of 
the Witnesses to the Insurance Hole-in- 
One Club, was again put into a happy 
mood last week when he welcomed into 
full membership W. Burl Schmidt, prom- 
inent Detroit agent, who represents the 
Massachusetts Bonding among other 
companies. President Craig in his char- 
acteristic thorough fashion checked up 
on the facts surrounding Mr. Schmidt’s 
good luck and found to be accurate a 
newspaper story from Clearwater, Fla., 
that while playing there Burl had scored 
an ace on the 130-yard sixth hole, using 
a No. 2 iron against a stiff breeze. It 
must have been a nearly perfect shot, 
for, according to eye-witnesses, it land- 
ed only a few feet from the cup and 
rolled in. 

These facts, President Craig learned, 
have been checked and double-checked 
by the Mayor of Clearwater, president 
of the Rotary Club, leader of the Clear- 
water Golf Caddies Association, and even 
the town’s exclusive women’s club pres- 
ident, all of whom signed affidavits. And 


quite incidently Mr. Craig was told that 
Mr. Schmidt, a splendid fellow, had been 
waiting for some twenty-five years for 
such an occasion, but that he wasn’t ex- 
pecting a hole-in-one so soon. In fact, 
he was unaware of his achievement until 
one of his foursome (all honest boys) 
stepped to the hole and shouted the 
news. Unofficially we told Mr. 
Schmidt fainted. 

* 


are 
* * 


Insurance of Public Service 


Corporation of New Jersey 

The Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey on December 31, 1933, had fire 
insurance in force of $117,976,542. The 
average rate per $100 of insurance was 
18.07 cents for 1933 compared with 19.42 
cents in 1932. 

There was disbursed during the year a 
total of $1,083,258 tor the benent ot 
employes and their beneficiaries under 
the company’s Welfare and Group In- 
surance: plans and under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Cost of ad- 
ministration was $85,180 or a total $1,- 
168,439, a decrease of $9,037 from 1932. 

Payments under the Welfare Plan 
amounted to $500,963 divided as tollows: 
pensions, $399,777; company insurance, 
$58,134; sick benefits, $43,051. 

Sick benefits were paid in 833 cases. 
There were ninety additions to the pen- 
sion rolls and forty-two removals by 
death, leaving 484 individuals on the pen- 
sion rolls December 31, 1933. This is an 
iicrease of 11% for the year. 

‘There were 16,172 employes covered by 
the company’s group insurance plan De- 
cember Jl. Group insurance in force on 
that date amounted to $39,485,000. The 
average coverage per individual insured 
was $2,442. Insurance payments aggre- 
gating $380,450 were made in 143 cases 
of deaths and disabilities during the year. 

Since the Group Insurance Plan was 
inaugurated in 1925, more than $2,000,000 
has been paid to 971 beneficiaries. 

Industrial accidents to Public Service 
employes which showed a marked decline 
in 1932 from 1931, continued to record a 
decrease in 1933, having fallen off 11% 
below 1932. The accidents numbered 
2,053 in 1933 for which payments required 
by law amounted to $194,052 to which 
was added $7,192 beyond legal require- 
ments. This is a decrease of $48,868. 
Savings in administration expenses 
brought the total decrease in Workmen’s 
Compensation costs 19% below 1932. 

There became effective January 1 a 
change in the pension plan whereby pen- 
sions are computed on the basis of 1% 
of the employe’s average salary for the 
five years preceding retirement multi- 
plied by the number of years the em- 
ploye has been in service, with $500 as a 
minimum. Pensions granted prior to 
January 1, 1933, were not affected by the 
change. 

a € * 


Odds and Ends From Annual 
Statements 

The following items were noted in a 
recent reading of annual financial state- 
ments filed with state insurance depart- 
ments: 

One of the fire companies had a pre- 
mium income last year of $20.46 on 
smoke damage insurance. 

The General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration reports agents’ compensation, 
including brokerage, for 1933 as $19,421. 
This company, by the way, paid $1,000,- 
000 in dividends last year to stockhold- 
ers. It is controlled by General Motors. 

The Public Fire of Texas in its an- 
nual statement filed a complete list of 
individual mortgages owned and also 
mortgage loans. 

The Buffalo Insurance 
shares of Travelers stock. 

* . 


One-Armed Red Cap 

Some weeks ago there was a story on 
this page about the red caps in the rail- 
way stations carrying the hand baggage 
of travelers. While in Jacksonville, Fla., 
recently I saw a one-armed red cap 
named Henry Perry who can accomplish 
the amazing feat of carrying ten hand- 
bags at one time. He does this by hav- 
ing them attached to straps over his 
shoulders. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Additional Marine 
Interpretations Made 

FOUR INQUIRIES ANSWERED 

Cover Book Binding Risks, Beverage 


Containers, Innkeepers’ Liability and 
Tobacco in Warehouses 








Several more interpretative bulletins 
on inland marine underwriting questions 
were issued this week by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interpretation and Complaint 
which supervises marine underwriting 
practices under the nationwide definition 
of inland marine and _ transportation 
powers. These bulletins cover beverage 
containers, book binding risks, liability 
of innkeepers and/or hotelkeepers for 
property of guests and tobacco in ware- 
houses. he committee approved the 
writing of inland marine forms for bev- 
erage containers and book binding risks 
but disapproved a form for tobacco in 
warehouses and refused to permit the 
use of a marine form for hotelkeepers’ 
liability. 

The texts of Bulletins 25-28 inclusive 
follow: 

Beverage Containers 

“In answer to an inquiry covering the 
above subject, the following interpreta- 
tion has been made by the joint com- 
mittee : 

“Beverage containers may be insured 
under a marine or inland marine form 
of policy provided the risk of transit is 
covered, and further, provided that any 
storage risk while on the premises of 
the assured is incidental to their general 
use off the premises. 

Book Binding Risks 

“A marine or inland marine form of 
policy may be issued to a book bindery 
covering Jiability assumed under receipts 
issued by such book bindery in connec- 
tion with books shipped from colleges 
and/or schools to the book bindery for 
re-binding, while there and return to 
such schools or colleges. Such policy 
shall not include any property belonging 
to the assured. 

Liability of Innkeepers and/or Hotel- 

keepers for Property of Guests 

“The liability of an innkeeper or hotel- 
keeper in respect to the property of 
guests is based upon an absolute respon- 
sibility imposed by the common law (as 
modified by statute) and is not that of 
a bailee, therefore a marine or inland 
niarine form of policy may not be issued 
covering the liability. 

Tobacco in Warehouses 

“A copy of a policy has been submit- 
ted to the joint committee containing 
the following three clauses: 

“*This policy covers upon leaf, loose, 
scrap and stem tobacco, tierces, hogs- 
head and other packages used in the 
transportation of tobacco, the property 
of the assured or others for which the 
assured may be liable as bailee and/or 
warehouseman and held by the assured 
in trust or on commission, or on joint 
account with others or sold but not de- 
livered. 

“*This policy covers the property in- 
sured against the risks of transportation 
as hereinafter specified from the time 
the property leaves the plantation, farm, 
barn and/or warehouse of the shipper 
or place of pick-up, while loaded for 
shipment and/or in transit in or on 
carts, wagons, automobiles and/or motor 
trucks owned and/or operated by the 
assured or by others, until safely deliv- 
ered to the warehouse of the assured 
herein specified, but only in due course 
of transit. 

“*This policy also covers while such 
property is in the custody of the assured 
in and/or about their Tobacco Sales 
Warehouse for purpose of auction and/or 
I ao et iin ne anes ccinn eee adanke 
in no event for a period of time 
longer than thirty (30) days after arrival 
at the above stated premises.’ 


Paul Wolf Dies in 
Hamburg, Germany 


REPRESENTED U. S. COMPANIES 





Prominent Marine Expert Lived Several 
Years Here; Became a United 
States Citizen 





Paul Wolf, prominent German insur- 
ance man, who became an American 
citizen in this country some years ago, 
died on Sunday in Germany, after an 
illness of several weeks. He was a part- 
ner of the firm of Wilhelm Lazarus of 
Hamburg, Germany, which represents 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., the Great Amer- 
ican and some British and German com- 
panies for fire and marine lines. Mr. 
Wolf, who was between 45 and 50 years 
of age, was well-liked by those who 
knew him in this country and recognized 
as an able underwriter and a man of 
high character. Douglas F. Cox, presi- 
dent of Appleton & Cox, Inc., and one 
of the leading marine underwriters here, 
and Harry Austin, general manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, said on learning of Mr. Wolf’s 
death that American insurance had lost 
an excellent representative abroad. 

Early in his career Mr. Wolf was con- 
nected with the Nord-Deutsche Insur- 
ance Co. in Hamburg. He came to the 
United States before 1914 as an assis- 
tant in the United States fire branch of 
the company. When the World War 
started the Nord-Deutsche ceased writ- 
ing fire insurance here and Mr. Wolf 
joined F. Herrmann & Co., marine rep- 
resentatives of the company. In 1917, 
with the entrance of the United States 
in the war Mr. Wolf ceased his insur- 
ance activities but resumed them in 1919 
with Mr. Herrmann. 

Following the death of Mr. Herrmann 
Mr. Wolf returned to Germany and in 
1923 joined Wilhelm Lazarus. He made 
his home permanently in Germany after 
that time. Mr. Wolf is survived by his 
widow and several children. : 





AUTO COMMITTEE MEETING 


The staff committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association is 
meeting this week in Brooklyn, working 
on the 1934 rate manual and other mat- 
ters of importance. Those attending this 
conference include Manager J. Ross 
Moore, Assistant Manager Stewart H. 
Davey, Actuary W. D. Hall and the 
branch secretaries from the New York, 
aeangn, Atlanta and San Francisco of- 
ces. 





“The committee has disapproved the 
form because of the coverage of the 
assured’s property while on the assured’s 
premises. 

“Attention is called to the fact that 
these interpretations relate only to states 
which have adopted the nation-wide def- 
inition.” 


——— 





STATEMENT of 
American Reserve Insurance Company 
December 31, 1933 


— 





ASSETS 

Cams 22) >) e+. oa eee 
(Insurance Department valuations) 

Bonds and Stocks . 3,960,230.23 

Balances . with ceding 

Companies (not over 
90 days due) 507,498.29 
Mortgage Loans 2,100.00 
Accrued Interest 22,259.99 
$4,782,149.29 


| 
| 


LIABILITIz£S 





Premium Reserve - $1,911,169,12 





Reserve for Losses 287,581.00 
Reserve for All Other 
Liabilities 6 24,000.00 
*Contingency Reserve 552,757.00 
Capital . $1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 1,006,642.17 
—————._ 2,006,642.17 
$4,782,149,29 





*This reserve represents the sum required to place all of the Company’s Stocks and all of 
its Bonds, not amortized, on a basis of actual market valuations as of December 31, 1933, 





A. T. TAMBLYN, Vice-President 


Tuomas B. Boss, President 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


E. L. MuLvenHIt, Secy. & Treas. 








E. U. A. HOLDS MEETING 





Separation Problem and Advantages of 
Consolidating Rating Bodies 
Discussed 

Members of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association discussed several important 
questions at a well-attended meeting 
held in New York on Wednesday. One 
of these was the matter of separation in 
the excepted cities of the East. Com- 
pany executives emerged from the meet- 
ing fully determined as ever to proceed 
with the campaign of separation. The 
E. U. A. has not fixed any method to 
be followed by all companies; rather 
each company will go ahead individually 
with its own plan of effecting separation, 
the only requirement being that the sep- 
aration movement be completed in so far 
as possible by July 1. 

The meeting also received a_ report 
from a committee dealing with the sub- 
ject of consolidation of rating organiza- 
tions. The Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation feels that many economies have 
been achieved by such consolidations in 
New York and Pennsylvania and that 
similar advantages through centralized 
control of finances may be gained in the 
future in other parts of the territory. 

The National Capital Insurance Co. of 
the District of Columbia was elected to 
membership in the E. U. A. 


A. C. MOLLINGTON DEAD 

A. C. Mollington, Chicago manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, died 
Tuesday night following an appendicitis 
operation. Mr. Mollington spent most 
of his career with the Liverpool, joining 
the company in 1904 at the Chicago cen- 
ter. He was appointed assistant manager 
in 1921, and in 1928 when the Chicago 
center was moved to New York he be- 
came manager, which position he held 
until his death. 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Ke.sey, General Agent 


Grorce Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 





U. S8.—Statement December 31, 1933 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES , 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS , 

*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


, , ‘ $1,737,814.87 
625,402.00 

1,097,71'7.64 

9,528,303.97 

12,989,238.48 








G. & R. Reorganization 
Plan Nearly Finished 


Plans for rehabilitation of the Globe 
& Rutgers are reported to have pro- 
gressed to the point where it is ex- 
pected that an application will be 
made within a week or ten days to 
the New York Supreme Court for 
permission to submit the company’s 
plan of reorganization to creditors. 
Members of the New York Insurance 
Department are believed to be much 
encouraged over the outlook for the 
company despite the delays which 
have occurred since the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation announced 
some months ago that it was ready 
to invest several million dollars in 
the Globe & Rutgers new preferred 
stock. 











Company Executives 
Speakers at Detroit 


Insurance company executives who at- 
tended the meeting of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents last Thurs- 
day in Detroit expressed optimism with 
respect to the future of insurance as well 
as discussing the agents’ N.R.A. code, 
branch offices and other matters. Among 
the company executives who spoke were 
Paul L. Haid, president of the Insurance 
Executives Association; Harold Warner, 
United States manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups; Edward Milligan, pres- 
ident of the Phoenix of Hartford; Wil- 
fred Kurth, president of the Home, and 
Alfred Stinson, vice-president of the 
Automobile of Hartford. 

Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
addressed the meeting from Los Angeles 
by means of the long-distance telephone 
and amplifiers. 


DEFEAT $1 SERVICE CHARGE 

Members of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis on Tuesday de- 
feated the proposed $1 service charge for 
adding endorsements to policies and also 
the proposal that real estate agents and 
mortgage loan agents pay $10 annual 
dues. All other proposed amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws received 
the necessary two-thirds majority for 
ratification, including granting represen- 
tation to brokers on the executive com- 
mittee and a requirement that each mem- 
ber must operate his own independent 
office. 








The American Reserve, now at ® 
John Street, New York, is planning to 
move May 1 to the Insurance Co. of 
North America building at 99 John St 
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To Continue Fight 
On Unfair Practices 


AGENTS ADOPT RESOLUTION 
: nal Association Convention in Sep- 
~~ Will Be at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


By Young E. Allison, Jr. 


One idea, expressed in one word of 
four letters (as President Allan I. Wolff 
put it), so dominated the midyear meet- 
ing of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Louisville last week 
that there would be no more than a 
slight inaccuracy in saying that nothing 
else was discussed. } 

Of course, there were other topics on 
the agenda, and most of them were 
reached and talked about, but somewhere 
behind them all was the inescapable feel- 
ing, sometimes expressed and oftener 
only hinted, that a thoroughgoing NRA 
code (which was Colonel Wolff’s four- 
letter word, meaning a stick for meas- 
uring fair practices) would solve the spe- 
cific problem under discussion and make 
the discussion, therefore, needless. 

Only two actions of a formal nature 
were taken at the Louisville session. One 
was the resolution introduced from the 
floor by Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, 
Mich. past president, and adopted by a 
standing vote that looked like about 250 
to 2. It was: 

“The convention endorses and ap- 
proves the action of the executive ‘and 
code committees in their efforts to work 
out an agreement of good practices with 
the companies and producers and later 
in their filing of the code. 

“Furthermore, the association requests 
these committees to continue their ef- 
forts to bring about a solution of this 
problem.” 

To Fight for Removal of Unfair 

Practices 





The other was the statement present- 
ed just before final adjournment by Ed- 
win J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., chair- 
man of the executive committee, for 
which he asked the approval of the 
meeting and promptly received it. That 
statement was: 

“There has been before the National 
Association of Insurance Agents for the 
past six months the question of a code 
of fair competition for the production 
subdivision of the insurance business un- 
der the National Recovery Act. The pol- 
ity of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration with reference thereto has not 
been determined as of this date. The 
executive committe recommends _ that 
pending the announcement of this deci- 
sion and subsequent thereto, the Na- 
tional Association adopt as its definite 
objective, a continued and concerted 
campaign of education to create an 
aroused interest within the business to 
the end that there may be eliminated 
therefrom unfair competitive practices as 
set forth in the proposed code, because 
experience has taught that they are de- 
structive to the business and consequent- 
ly inflict a penalty on the people of the 
nation.” 

There was no question that the Louis- 
ville meeting was the best attended in 
the life of the National Association. To- 
tal registration was 480, and the num- 
ber of local agents included was not far, 
any, short of 400. Thirty-two states 
Were represented. While the familiar 
laces of the well-known warhorses were 
seen in usual number, a large number of 
new countenances were noted, and it was 
4 matter of comment that these new 
ittendants were generally from the 
arger and more substantial agencies of 
their respective territories. 
_ After the code had run away with the 
= day’s session, and had been the only 
W _ even mentioned all during the 

ednesday afternoon meeting, it almost 










looked as if the Thursday gathering 


would be an anti-climax. But it wasn’t. 
The concluding discussions were mostly 
short, because the big event was history, 
but they were interesting and forceful 
and a good 200, maybe more, sat through 
to the very end. 

Branch offices produced the first dis- 
cussion of any length, featured by W. 
E. Harrington of Atlanta, who said he 
was taking the floor voluntarily for the 
first time since his retirement as presi- 
dent. He said that branch offices, for 
production of business for companies, 
are established either to get business 
where facilities are lacking in “outside 
territory” (though the agent’s margin is 
held slim enough to hinder him in ren- 
dering efficient service) or else where 
9 tae agency connection is not avail- 
able. 

Mr. Harrington’s quarrel was not with 
the branch office “per se” but with the 
fact that the branch is not operated on 
an equal basis of competition with agen- 
cy costs. He welcomed any form of com- 
petition on even terms as to cost, and 
suggested as a better approach to the 
whole branch office problem that the 
companies be requested to make their 
branch office cost plan conform on a 
basis of parity with agency costs. 

Colonel Wolff pointed out that the po- 
sition of the association’s conference 
committee was close to Mr. Harrington’s 
suggestion. Others who took part in 
that discussion included William H. 
Menn, Los Angeles; Clyde B. Smith, 
Lansing; W. H. Stewart, Chicago; John 
K. Boyce, Amarillo, Tex.; Albert Dodge, 
Buffalo; L. T. Dobie, Virginia; H. E. 
McKelvey, Pittsburgh; C. T. Monk, 
Philadelphia. 

C.C.C. and H.O.L.C. 

How the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion ignored the local agents and placed 
its entire cotton line in the hands of 
three selected brokers was discussed by 
Hamilton C. (Pinky) Arnall, president 
of the Georgia Association, who headed 
the committee of southern agents which 
tried to have its cotton underwriting plan 
approved. John M. Hennessy of Louis- 
ville suggested turning publicity on that 
situation, so as to prevent similar future 
action by governmental agencies in other 
cases. 

On the other hand, nothing but praise 
was heard for the attitude of the Fed- 
cral Home Owners Corporation, which 
was credited with doing “everything hu- 
manly possible” in treating the local 
agent fairly. On motion by Mr. Hen- 
nessy, the meeting authorized the ex- 
ecutive committee to prepare a resolu- 
tion and forward it to the HOLC, com- 
mending its attitude. 

Other listed topics were mostly passed 
rapidly over for lack of time to discuss, 
but Follett L. Greeno, Rochester, N. Y., 
read a well-prepared paper on assess- 
ment competition. 

The midyear meeting adjourned with 
the approval of the statement offered by 
Mr. Cole, who also announced that the 
annual convention will meet at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in September, the dates 
to be announced later. 





Roosevelt Letter 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ment and the business of insurance. Cer- 
tain recent developments in the handling 
of insurance on government-financed 
property are particularly alarming to the 
members of this Association, which rep- 
resents thousands of insurance agents 
throughout this country. Our members 
are not company employes but are in- 
dependent business men, and in large 
measure, ‘small business’ men. Current 
economic developments, both within and 
without the business, of course, have 
seriously affected their welfare and, even 
now despite recovery, threaten the per- 
manence of what is known as the Amer- 
ican Agency System. It is doubly dis- 
turbing, therefore, to have Federal 
agencies which we believe should sup- 





Greeno Replies to 
Assessment Insurers 


NEW YORK AGENT MAKES HIT 





Answers Statements in Mutuals’ Maga- 
zine with Reference to Stock 
Company Insurance 


Follett L. Greeno of Rochester, N. Y., 
a prominent local agent and former pres- 
ident of the Insurance Federation of 
New York State, drew applause from 
those attending the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Louisville, Ky., last week when 
he answered some attacks on stock in- 
surance by assessment fire and casualty 
mutuals. Mr. Greeno directed his re- 
marks specifically to an article appear- 
ing in the Journal of American Insur- 
ance. Following are some of the replies 
made by the speaker to assertions put 
forward by the assessment insurers: 

“It is not a departure from truth for 
our critic to say that ‘the survival per- 
centage of stock insurance companies in 
the history of the business in this 
country is but 25%’ and to omit any ref- 
erence to or comparison with the sad 
history of mutual failures during the 
same period? 

“Is it not an avoidance of truth for 
him to speak of the high character of 
the risks carried by mutuals, and the 
services rendered by their engineers, in- 
spectors, and so forth, and make no dis- 
tinction between the non-agency mu- 
tuals of New England and the agency 
(salaried or otherwise) mutuals who 
render no such services? Is it because 
he wants you to believe that all mutuals 
are superior to stock companies in serv- 
ices rendered? 

Comparison of Agents 

“Does he not stretch the truth a bit 
when he says ‘The majority of the gen- 
eral writing mutuals companies operate 
through commissioned agents and these 
representatives are fully as competent 
as the best stock agent resident in the 
state or the community.’ What a mar- 
velous selection of agents—all of them 
as good as our best! 

“‘Stock ballyhoo,’ says he, ‘Stock 
propaganda’ but he wants you to believe 
that mutual advertising is simon-pure 
gospel. Perhaps he actually believes it. 

“Does he not know that some of the 
very mutual companies which he extols, 
‘bootlegged’ their policies into the State 
of New York without the formality of 
compliance with the insurance laws of 
that state? Did they or their repre- 
segtatives tell the prospective New York 
policyholder that he could not maintain 
legal action against them in the courts 
of his state? Did they or their repre- 
sentatives advise the New York policy- 
holder that his automobile liability policy 
would not be accepted by the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles in the State 
of New York in compliance with the 


port such a contribute to its 
difficulties. 
Believes Government Erred 

“We are referring particularly to the 
disposition of insurance on _ cotton 
financed by government agencies. Speak- 
ing in behalf of duly qualified service- 
giving local agents, we believe that in 
the disposition of large amounts of in- 
surance the Federal authorities have 
erred in favoring a very few brokerage 
offices and as briefly as possible, we 
give you the following facts in order that 
agency interests may be fully safeguard- 
ed in the future, if in vour opinion our 
cause is just. 

“When the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration announced its plan to loan money 
en cotton, a committee composed of rep- 
resentative insurance agents appeared 
before the insurance committee of the 
Corporation and offered a plan for in- 


system, 


motor vehicle financial responsibility 
law? They did not. 
Assessments 


“That policyholders in mutual compa 
nies face the possibility of assessment is 
the price of receiving a possible divi- 
dend, our anonymous advocate cannot 
deny. And I have personally seen that 
price exacted by a deputy from the In- 
surance Department of my state. I saw 
his desk in a local hotel room piled high 
with summonses and complaints which 
he served on the pclicyholders and I 
saw the people, a continuous procession, 
and a rather pitiful procession it was 
too, filing into his room to pay for the 
risk they had not in many cases realized 
that they had assumed. 

“Let our ‘mutual’ friend laugh that off, 
if he can. But there are two of us who 
will not soon forget the visible demon- 
stration of a simple fact, viz. that to 
possess an assessment policy is to pos- 
sess a genuine (not a theoretical) legal 
liability. 

“With ail due respect to the origin 
and history of mutual, fire and casualty 
insurance in the United States, it is a 
fact that many, indeed most, of them 
have departed from their original plan 
of accepting limited liability on carefully 
selected and supervised risks of excep- 
tional character both physical and moral 

“What becomes of ‘selection of risk’ 
when you write an automobile liability 
policy with an omnibus cover clause. 
carrying liability no matter who may b« 
legally operating the car? 

Not Referring to Life Companies 

“T have put the word ‘mutual’ in thi: 
discussion in quotation marks to distin 
cvish these fire and casualty mutual 
companies from the mutual life insuranc: 
companies with which they are not, in 
my humble opinion, comparable, a dis- 
tinction which our anonymous critic ig 
nores, or, perhaps will not concede 

“Certainly we should be careful to 
state facts as facts and opinions as opin 
ions mm our endeavor to persuade our 
policyholders to keep their stock insu: 
ance. To do anything else is to em 
barrass yourself and vour fellow-mem 
bers of the National Association of In 
surance Agents. A member of this or 
ganization should be especially careful 
in his zeal for the good of the order 

“But as for bunk, is not this the priz 
selection taken from this same artick 
in the words of this same anonymous 
self-styled expert critic? He says: 

“Tt is utterly ridiculous to assum¢ 
that the non-agency ‘mutuals’ compan) 
does not render service It must render 
thern as zood service as any other insur 
ance institution. It pays its solicitors 
salaries; it pays its inspectors; it pay 
its engineers. All of these combine t 
service the risk and give it every neces- 
sary attention, and that costs money 
The business written by the mut] 
of such high character that it could n 
possibly have been written in the first 
place, nor have been renewed against 
the constant drive of competitors t 
wean it away, if the maximum in servic¢ 
were not given. One hears nothing but 
praise, not only for the promptness of 
the mutuals but for the kind of < 
rendered, and in the majority of cases 
the settlement of losses is made more 
quickly and without the tendency t 
bicker . honest losses are settled at 
cnce and fully, and the service is nati 
wide.” 


rvice 


suring the government’s interest in th« 
cotton on which loans are made, which 
was in keeping with the purposes of th« 


Corporation. Recognizing the soundness 


of the position taken that a broker of 
record should be appointed, our commit 
tee proposed the name of a past pres 
dent of this Association resident within 
the cotton belt. He agreed to hand 


the business under a blanket policy such 
as the Corporation desired 
Summarizes Agents’ Plan 


“Tt was his purpose then to distribute 
this business so that in every case a 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Code Opponent Lists 
Specific Objections 


AGENT FROM KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Says at Louisville That Many Agents Do 
Not Favor Code Method of Im- 


proving Business 





Although the great majority of agents 
attending the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at Lou- 
isville, Ky., last week were obviously in 
favor of the agents’ proposed N.R.A. Code 
of fair competition for insurance pro- 
ducers, or at least in favor of many 
sections of it, a few agents were just 
as strongly opposed to this method of 
seeking the removal of unfair competi- 
tive practices in insurance. A spokesman 
for these, William J. Welsh of the firm 
of Mann, Barnum, Kerdolff & Welsh of 
Kansas City, Mo., offered a paper citing 
specific objections to many provisions in 
the proposed code. Extracts from Mr. 
Welsh’s paper follow: 


For the purpose of clarity it would 
seem reasonable to treat the proposed 
code by article and section. 


Article I—Purpose 


Section J of this article states that the 
purpose of the proposed code is to effec- 
tuate the policy of title I of the N.R.A., 
insofar as it applies to the insurance 
business other than life and accident 
lines. 

We take the position that this is not 
the only purpose of the proponents of 
the code, in that the N.I.R.A. was prima- 
rily designed to correct malpractice in in- 
dustrial employment and industrial mar- 
keting. With this reasoning it requires 
a far-fetched imagination to attempt to 
bring within title I of the N.I.R.A. a 
wholly commercial enterprise, such as the 
production and underwriting of insurance, 
an industry whose relationship with its 
employes represent the highest plane 


of master-and-servant relationship in the 
American Economic structure. 

.The fair practices principle of the 
N.I.R.A. was designed to correct those 
practices in industrial life that reflect 
those competitive situations resulting in 
starvation wages, the employment of in- 
fants and the marketing of a faulty 
product. These situations do not hold in 
our business and we will proceed on the 
basic principle that there is no need of 
a fair practice code for the producers of 
insurance. Any weaknesses (and there 
are many) that exist in the marketing 
of our product, are weaknesses that the 
intelligent men who constitute the vast 
army of company executives and produc- 
ers, can correct with a proper spirit of 
good will and compromise. 

Article VII—Unfair Methods of 
Competition 

This section purposes to declare what 
are unfair methods of competition and 
unfair practices in the productive sec- 
tion of the insurance industry, and it 
proceeds in twenty-four sections to list 
those practices. It is my humble opinion 
that out of one hundred producers of in- 
surance, it would be a simple matter to 
secure one hundred completely varying 
lists of more or less length, citing what 
constitutes unfair practice. 

Unfair practices are as completely lo- 
cal as the soldier’s monument. A prac- 
tice viewed as unfair in one community 
might represent the soul of ethics in 
another. 

We cannot stand on this generality. 
Let us treat this article by section. Sec- 
tion I descries against rate cutting and 
rate differentials, or the sale “at any 
other price than that authorized by the 
constituted rating authority for the juris- 
diction in which the property or risk is 
located, because all rates to be reason- 
able, adequate and non-discriminatory 
(as provided by law) must be uniform.” 

What is rate cutting? In the fire lines 
is it meant to eliminate the I.U.B.? Shall 
we throw our reporting forms in the 
waste basket? Shall special filings by 
states by certain companies and for spe- 
cial classes, be prohibited ? 

Marine and Casualty Lines 
In the marine lines shall all compa- 


nies be forced to membership in such 
organizations as the I. M. U. A.? Shall 
the I. M. U. A. or a similar organiza- 
tion assume rate control over the classes 
which are now competitive? Above all 
shall control by states where there is 
now no control be extended to all ma- 
rine lines, and if this latter is contem- 
plated, does it mean the elimination from 
the market of inland marine insurance 
in favor of specific forms for multiple 
specific hazards at absolute state rate 
control ? 

In the casualty lines, particularly auto- 
mobile, does it mean that the code pre- 
sumes to state that an independent auto- 
mobile writing company operating in a 
localized territory at rates which are dif- 
ferentials, but which have proven entire- 
ly adequate, must disregard its own val- 
ued and competent actuarial date and 
subscribe to rates to which they are not 
sympathetic ? 

If rates must be uniform it follows 
that policy forms must also be uniform. 
Competition, ingenuity and initiative is 
thus destroyed. As quoted, this section 
refers to statutory rate authority as 
provided by law. There is no statutory 
authority for many lines of insurance in 
many states. Are you inviting it? If so, 
what other_statutory authority are you 
inviting? Shall we retain nothing to in- 
spire our own interest, initiative and 
constructive ability, first to develop and 
then to control, our own business? 

Section 4 limits the amount of com- 
mission to such commission as can be 
reasonably paid. Who is to determine 
what is a reasonable commission in any 
given class in any given community ? 

Bearing in mind that this group is 
highly organized, the vast majority of 
producing agents in this country are not 
organized and therefore the control of 
commissions, as applied to this vast ma- 
jority, rests in the hands of the compa- 
nies and not with the policy writing 
agents, which this section would seem 
to attempt to benefit. 

Code proponents will deny the intima- 
tion made here, but many of us can just 
as easily read absolute company control 
of commissions into this section, as we 
can fail to interpret it in that manner. 
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The gentlemen representing agencies jy 
the excepted cities can easily and tod, 
visualize the possibilities of this Particy. 





lar section, irrespective of the denia) 
made by code proponents. 


Company Costs 


Section 5 seeks to have the produce, 
incorporate in a producers code, what th. 
company cost of branch office or hom 
office operation in a given city shall }. 
This section has no place in this code 

I do not see how Section 7 can be mai 
applicable. It establishes the maximy, 
of commission the producers are to r. 
ceive and pay based on prevailing sche. 
ules. Again we draw attention to th 
fact that prevailing schedules are not oj 
interest to the vast majority of ingy. 
ance agents in this country. 

Section 12 seeks to eliminate what pos. 
sibly is a real menace to our business 
This is the negotiation of insurance oye 
the heads of, and in disregard of, the 
territorial rights of a local agent. 

Although this section does not refe 
to companies or their salaried represen. 
tatives, it does not exclude them from 
its control and, therefore, both Section; 
12 and 13 apply not only to general 
agents but a companies and, therefore. 
are out of place in the code. 

We do not pass lightly over the evil 
which are the subject of these two sec- 
tions, but the medium of protection does 
not lie in the adoption of this code, first 
because any producers code cannot be 
enforced against company practices, and 
sccond, because they can only be truly 
corrected through sympathetic compro- 
mise and not by a statutory, regulatory 
club. 

Fictitious Fleets 


Section 17, dealing with fictitious auto- 
mobile fleets, is in conflict with the rul- 
ings of several states who do allow, by 
acquiescence or by formal ruling, the in- 
clusion of automobiles not under com- 
mon ownership. 

Discriminatory rates are mentioned in 
this section. This term is completely 
subject to local interpretation. This en- 
tire section is away from the present 
tendency of many large automobile car- 
riers who encourage the inclusion in 
fleets of automobiles, wholly or partly, 
through operating subsidies or plant 
safety organizations within the control 
of employers, even though title to the 
individual cars rests in the name of em- 
ployes. 

There are widespread abuses of these 
fictitious fleets, but the control of this 
situation is entirely in the hands of the 
individual states, as all of them have 
laws or rulings that deal with this situa- 
tion, in some form or other. 

The same general remarks apply to 
Section 18, which deals with fictitious 
group insurance. We might ask, however, 
who is to define a fictitious group of 
property? Where does common inter- 
est begin and end? 

Section 21 even goes so far as to have 
this producers code dictate to the na 
tional and hundreds of state and munici- 
pal governments as to what agents shall 
write their insurance. As much as we 
would all like to control this situation, 
its appearance in the proposed producers 
code is out of place. 

Section 22 needs no comment. The 
American Bankers Association and Na- 
tional Building and Loan Associations 
and similar organizations have made 
themselves heard from the house tops on 
this section. ' 

Section 23 provides blanket authority 
to the effect that any interpration ap- 
proved by the National Code Committet 
as to what constitutes unfair practices, 
in addition to those expressed in this 
Article VII, shall become mandatory and 
binding upon all producers as defined in 
this Code. 

This Section, in my opinion, is un- 
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American. By subscribing to it, we vol 
untarily forfeit basic rights and priv- 
leges of barter, joint consideration an 
government by representation. 
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‘inniiin ‘tees Group 
Issues Price Chart 


SHOWS RECOVERY PROGRESS 
Presents Encouragement for Business 
and “Warning” to Assureds to In- 


crease Their Insurance 





The continued and insistent demands 
from ficldmen and agents throughout the 
country for details concerning price 
rises and their relationship to the ne- 
cessity for careful analysis of insurance 
values has led the Continental, Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, Fidelity & Casualty and 
other companies of the America Fore 
group to produce an interesting and in- 
formative “long term” chart. 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards, 
states that this group of insurance com- 


panies has been consistently driving 
home to those fieldmen and agents, by 
simple charts and leaflets, the advance 


of commodity prices and construction 
costs which has taken place since early 
last year. There is evidence that this 
bulletin service has developed a price 
rise consciousness in the field force and 
among the agents. 

The relationship of price rise and ade- 
quate insurance protection is made clear. 
[he chart covers some eight basic com- 
modity groups or classifications and by 
simple use of monthly units and dollars 
per assumed units of quantity, the actual 
increases in cost during the last twelve 
or more months have been made espe- 
cially clear and impressive. There is 
also shown the change in basic com- 
modity prices quarterly trends during the 
last decade. 

Despite the fact that the chart serves 
as a “warning” for ample insurance cov- 
erage it presents a definite picture of 
encouragement for business generally. 

Summary of Chart 

The prices indicated on the chart are 
United States Department of Commerce 
indexes translated into dollars per as- 
sumed units of quantity with a low point 


in price, $100. The chart shows the fol- 
lowing : 

Textiles and textile products—there 
was a downward trend in price from 
$200 to $100 in 1932 and 1933, followed 
by an increase to the present level of 
$150. 

Leather and its products — prices 
reached a high point of $180 in 1928 and 
then fell to $100 in 1933. Since then 


the price level has risen to $130. 

Metals and metal products—from 1926 
to 1929 the price level remained around 
$130, falling to close to $100 in 1932 and 
1933 and now touching $110 on an up- 
ward trend. 

House furnishing goods—prices fell 
gradually from $140 in 1929 to $100 in 
1933 and have now recovered to $119. 


Building materials —prices declined 
from $145 in 1926 to $100 in 1932 and 
1933. There has since been a sharp jump 


upwards and the price index is now $125. 


Building costs—after remaining practi- 
cally stationary around $135 from 1926 
to carly 1930 costs fell to $100 in 1932. 
Now they have recovered to over $125. 

H. W. Lockett, supervising research 
engineer, in explaining the charts, said: 


“The long term charts have been pre- 
pared to meet requests coming in from 
the field for information regarding price 
trends running back for several years. 

“These requests have been largely due 
to the necessity for a broad gauge guide 
in the readjustment of term insurance 
now in effect. 


NORTHERN ASSHIRAINOR CONES D.OF LONDON 


Connecticut Admitted 
2 Companies in 1933 


APPLICATIONS OF 19 DENIED 
Insurance Depestumnt Holds that Facili- 
ties Were Already Ample 
for Needs of Public 





Twenty-one insurance companies ap- 
plied for admission to transact insurance 
business in Connecticut but only two 
were admitted by the Connecticut In- 
surance Department in 1933. One of the 
two, the Mechanics & Traders, an affil- 
iate of the National Fire of Hartford, 
moved its domicile from Louisiana to the 
home offices of the parent company. The 
fact that only two companies were ad- 
mitted during the year is due to the 
stringent requirements of the Connecti- 
cut Department which companies must 
meet before authority is granted them 
to deal with Connecticut residents. 

Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham, in a statement on the admis- 
sion of companies, pointed out that the 
granting of licenses to only two compa- 
nies and the barring of the other nine- 
teen which applied will not work any 
hardship on Connecticut residents. There 
are more than enough companies doing 
business in Connecticut to take care of 
all the needs of the people, he said. Fig- 
ures he disclosed show that as of De- 
cember 31, 1933, there were 467 organiza- 
tions transacting insurance business in 
Connecticut, as follows: 280 fire insur- 
ance companies, eighty-six casualty in- 
surance companies, forty-six fraternals, 
forty-five life insurance companies, and 
ten tithe and mortgage insurance com- 
panies. 


Commissioner Dunham also revealed 


that out of the ninety-three insurance 
companies in the United States which 
retired from business by receivership, 


merger or rehabilitation during 1933 only 
three were licensed in Connecticut at the 
time of such retirement. The three were: 
the Union Indemnity of Louisiana, which 
went into receivership on January 6, 
1933; the Globe & Rutgers, which was 

“The benaeies displayed by aie insur- 
ing public in these ‘dollar value’ charts 
has also brought requests for figures rep- 
resenting the trend of costs and prices 
in certain defined groups. 

“It is becoming obvious to the business 
man and the home owner that a close 
scrutiny of his ‘insurance to value’ is 
necessary today. Failure to increase in- 
surance protection when prices and costs 
are rising will result in a recovery after 
loss insufficient to meet replacement 
costs. There are two factors which play 
a particularly important part today in 
any recovery after a loss. One is the 
operation of a clause in the policy con- 
tract which requires maintenance of in- 
surance of a definite proportion to value. 
The other is the possibility of being a 
self insurer to a far greater degree than 
anticipated. 

“It should be understood that the price 
trends shown by the charts are the com- 
bined averages of many individual com- 
modities, some of which have a price 
actually above or below the price trend 
of the whole group. The composite re- 
sult charted in each group, however, 
gives a fairly accurate picture of the 
price trend for each commodity compos- 
ing the group and may be used as a 
general guide when checking present day 
values with the amount of insurance in 
effect.” 
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taken over for rehabilitation by the New 
York Insurance Department on March 
25, 1933, and the National Surety of New 
York which was taken over for rehabili- 
tation by the New York Insurance De- 
partment on April 29, 1933. 
No R.F.C. Loans to Connecticut 
Companies 

According to a statement from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department, no in- 
surance company domiciled in Connecti- 
cut has applied for or received any loan 
from that government agency, whose 
loans to insurance companies of other 
states during the period from February 
2, 1932, to January 20, 1934, amounted to 
$87,682,033. 

Several insurance companies consid- 
ered not strong enough to continue doing 
business in Connecticut withdrew from 
the state at the direction of the Con- 


necticut Insurance Department, the 
Connecticut business of these companies 
being reinsured in other companies. 


Eighteen companies were not relicensed 
during the year because of unsatisfac- 
tory financial condition or because they 
had merged with other companies, twen- 
ty-two companies were relicensed on a 
restricted basis; that is, they were re- 
quired to reduce their volume and lines 
of business in keeping with smaller capi- 
tal and surplus. 

The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment issued 32,028 licenses to 7,692 
agents and brokers during 1933. During 
the year 1,821 persons were examined for 
agents’ licenses, of which 305 failed. 
Claims totaling 1,402 were filed with the 
Department against companies during 
1933, and most of these were amicably 
settled without expense to the com- 
plainants. 


IRVINGTON INSURANCE SURVEY 

A survey of insurance policies cover- 
ing property of the Town of Irvington, 
N. J., will be made by the town com- 
missioners to determine savings that may 
be made in premium costs. Among the 
questions to be considered by the com- 
missioners is the advisability of self-in- 
surance and of cutting the amounts in 
policies on property that has depreciated 
since the policies were written. 








SUMNER BALLARD RETURNS 

Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational and outstanding reinsurance 
leader, has returned to New York from 
a vacation of several weeks in Nassau, 
Bahamas, and at Miami Beach, Fla. 
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JOHN W. DRAYTON ADVANCED 





Head of Investment Department of the 
North America is Made a 
Vice-President 

The directors of the Insurance Co, of 
North America have promoted John W 
Drayton, head of the company’s inyest- 
ment department, to the position of vice- 
president of the company in three of 
its subsidiary companies, Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America, Al- 
liance of Philadelphia, and the Philadel- 
phia Fire & Marine. 

Mr. Drayton is a native of Philadel- 
phia and a graduate of the Episcopal 
Academy. After a varied business ex- 
perience, he joined the Insurance Con- 
pany of North America in 1928. Promo- 
tions followed until he was made head of 
the investment department and his elec- 
tion to the vice-presidency is an endorse- 
ment of his efficiency in contributing to 
the sound investment policy for which 
this insurance institution has been known 
since its founding in 1792. 


Roosevelt Letter 


(Continued from Page 21) 
local agent resident of the territory in 
which a warehouse in which the cotton 
is stored would handle the local insur- 
ance business thereon, and this plan had 
these distinct advantages: It would have 
enabled the government to secure the 
blanket coverage it wanted; it would 
have placed it in the hands of a local 
agent whose ability to handle it is un- 
questioned; it would have been furnish- 
ed at no greater cost than the plan 
adopted; it would have been in keeping 
with the policy of the present Admin- 
istration to distribute work; it would 
have provided local inspection service. 

“The plan was declined in favor of on 
brokerage house in New York City, one 
general agent in Houston, Texas, and 
ene local agent in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, who were appointed brokers 
for the entire benefit of the commission 
on the insurance on the cotton whereas 
under the plan we proposed literally 
hundreds of local insurance men would 
have been benefited. 

“In the matter of financed corn, wé 
submitted no proposition because it camé 
up immediately after the cotton deal, 
and the contract for this insurance was 
awarded to the same three offices which 
obtained the cotton business, with the 
addition of an office in Chicago.” 
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E is between 20 and 30; single, alert, ambitious, 
anxious to get ahead. The lean years, in which 
he should have been off to a good start, have slowed his 
financial progress. But he admits it may be a good thing 
—easier to take now than when you are fifty, he says. 
Meanwhile, he’s learning things and picking up good 
experience that will be valuable when his world rights 
itself and his chance comes. 


Your chance with this young man —and upwards 
of 10,000,000 like him —is now. His insurance needs 
are limited and he hasn’t much money to spend on them. 
But the protection he does need, he needs very much. 


Ask him where he would be if he had a serious 


accident and no accident insurance. He will tell you 
quite frankly, “In a jam.” And what if fire destroyed 
his personal belongings? “That would be embarrassing,” 
he will admit. Suppose he injures someone with the 
small car for which he has had to scratch to keep up 
the payments. “I'd have to give up, I guess,” will be 
his frank answer. 


Accident, Fire or Personal Effects, perhaps Auto- 
mobile Public Liability —this is the protection he needs 
now to insure his financial safety. Not a premium gold 
mine, to be sure, but a prospect that will become more 
and more important to you as his income increases. 


You know him by the dozens. Don’t overlook him. 
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Men on Caribbean Trip 


John S, Fisher, chairman, and Henry 
A. Yates, vice-president, of the National 
Union Fire, have returned to Pittsburgh 
after an eighteen day cruise as far as 


Venezuela, one feature of which was a 
meeting with a number of public officials. 
These included being received by the Gov- 
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JOHN S 


FISHER 


ernor of the Virgin Islands at St. 
Thomas; the French Governor of Mar- 
tinique, and the American Minister of 
Caracas, Venezuela. They saw the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Roosevelt at the Virgin 
Islands, where she received very much 
of an ovation 

The National Union Fire is a member 
of the American International Group 
Association, consisting of some Ameri- 
can fire companies doing world-wide bus- 
iness. They had an opportunity of visit- 
ing a number of agents while at the 


Agent’s Knowledge Held 
To Waiver Written Clause 


Where the fire insurer’s local agent 
knew of change of ownership of a prop- 
erty insured before a renewal policy, 
having attached the New York standard 
mortgagee clause became effective, the 
fact that the mortgagee did not notify 
the insurer of the change of ownership 
as required by the mortgagee clause did 
not preclude recovery by the mortgagee, 
the North Carolina Supreme Court holds, 
in Maliler v. Milwaukee Mechanics,’ 172 
S. E. 204. 

The court said that: ‘It is admitted 
that Roger A. Smith, Jr., was the duly 
authorized agent of the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics’; he had actual notice of the 
change of ownership, and he also knew 
of the incumbrances against the prop- 
erty, both the first and second mort- 
gages. He had this knowledge before 
the inception or effective date of the 


BOSTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


various ports. In Jamaica they had a 


visit with Will Goodwin, former secre- 
tary of the World Fire & Marine. On the 
ship they met Mayors Marvin of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Bacharach of Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Fisher was a lawyer who became 
State Banking Commissioner of Pennsyl- 


HENRY A. YATES 


vania and then Governor. After leaving 
the gubernatorial mansion at Harrisburg 
he became chairman of the National 
Union board and devotes all his business 
time to the company. He is a keen stu- 
dent of history and was president of the 
State Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
For some years Mr. Yates was assist- 
ant manager of the western department 
of the Aetna. When the Southern Fire 
was organized he became vice-president. 
He left the Southern to become vice- 
president of the National Union Fire. 


policy that was issued with rider, loss 
clause, New York standard mortgage 
clause, for the benefit of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, that had a 
first mortgage. With that knowledge, 
the written provisions of the policy were 
thereby waived.” 





MONARCH ADVANCES HENDRICKS 


Allen E. Hendricks, manager of the 
special risk department of the Monarch 
Fire of Cleveland, has been promoted to 
become a vice-president. He was for- 
merly with the New England mutual’s 
Chicago office for several years and with 
the Western Sprinkled Risk Association 
for two years, joining the Monarch in 
1930. 


SURVEY OF SCHOOL RISKS 
The Montclair, N. J., authorities are 
making a survey of insurance on school 
buildings through the office of the F. W. 
Crawley Agency. 
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Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock 
Reserve for Unearned Premium: 

Reserve for ” Ss eee é 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Reserve for Dividends..... Pitt 
Reserve 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) 

Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, 





National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 


- -$39,924,452.58 


ree eawroas $ 5,000,000.00 
14,302,959.18 
1,984,950.21 
1,049,490.04 
250, 


Market Prices) 


Pistia esi 
$39,924,452.58 
$16,867,764.77 











Still Oppose Exchange 


Regulation Measure 


Fire insurance companies are still op- 
pesed to the bill before Congress to 
regulate stock exchanges, even though 
the bill has been amended in several 
ways since it was first introduced. As 
the measure now stands many company 
executives believe that the stocks of in- 
surance companies would have to remain 
“unlisted” because of the difficulty of 
making frequent financial statements in 
addition to the annual report, as would 
be required of companies listed on stock 
exchanges. Fire insurance men also be- 
lieve that the inactive securities held as 
investments by their companies will suf- 
fer because of very limited markets for 
such securities unless the exchange regu- 
lation bill is amended further to permit 
wider markets. 





A PERFECT PART-TIME AGENT 


State Beverage Commissioner Burnett 
of New Jersey is showing friends the 
business card of a man who appears to 
be as busy as himself. The face of the 
card describes the individual as a dealer 
in exterminating products, “exterminat- 
ing rats, mice, roaches, bedbugs, moths, 
fleas, ants. Latest scientific methods. All 
work guaranteed.” The other side lists 
as sidelines: “Insurance, mortgage loans, 
real estate and business broker, jobbing, 
looms for sale, floor space and rooms 
to let, factories for sale, houses for sale, 
cleaning, pressing, dyeing and repairing, 
matrimony broker, orders taken for 
coal.” 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 

The North Carolina Association of In- 
surance Agents has selected the May- 
view Manor in Blowing Rock, N. C., at 
which to hold the thirty-seventh annual 
convention on June 18 and 19. The call 
for this convention is going out to 1,200 
producing stock agents. Combining with 
this convention will be a conference of 
local agents to which all legitimate local 
agents, no matter what other business 
connections they may have, are being 
invited. The program in preparation 
deals entirely with current insurance 
problems and the two-day executive con- 
ference will devote its entire time to 
local agency matters. 


GETS GOLD SERVICE MEDAL 

D. R. Eachus, of West Chester, Pa., 
has received the Insurance Co. of North 
America’s gold medal and a certificate 
signed by President Benjamin Rush in 
appreciation of the former’s more than 
twenty-five years of service with the 
company. 
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DR. F. S. BALDWIN DIES 





Former Manager of N. Y. State Fund 
and President of National Guaranty 
Fire Was 63 Years of Age 


Funeral services for Dr. F. Spence; 
Baldwin, economist and former presiden; 
of the National Guaranty Fire of Ney. 
ark, were held Saturday afternoon j; 
New York City. Dr. Baldwin had , 
varied and colorful career as_ busines 
executive, college professor, editoria 
writer and member of numerous federa! 
and state commissions. 


Born in Charlotte, Mich., in July, 187) 
son of the late Rev. William Wallac: 
Baldwin, a Methodist Episcopal minister 
and Mrs. Caroline Thompson Baldwin 
Dr. Baldwin was graduated at 17 from 
Boston University with an A.B. degree 
Later he received a Ph.D. degree there 
and the degree of doctor of political 
science from the University of Munich. 

In 1889, Dr. Baldwin became assistant 
editor of a Vermont newspaper and the 
next year accepted a position as head- 
master of St. Luke’s School, Philadel- 
phia. Later he studied economics in Ger- 
many and taught the subject a year a 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Hebe- 
came professor of economics at Boston 
University, a position he held nineteen 
years, becoming dean of the university's 
department of business administration in 
1914. 

He lectured at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was economics instructor 
at Simmons College shortly after the tum 
of the century and was an editorial writer 
for the Boston Transcript from 1900 to 
1914. The first commission on the Massa- 
chusetts workmen’s compensation law 
named him secretary. 

Dr. Baldwin came to New York in 1914 
to become the first manager of the State 
Insurance Fund, in which capacity he ad- 
ministered the state workmen’s compen- 
sation law. 

He accepted the presidency of the Na- 
tional Guaranty Fire in 1924, which he 
held four years. Previously he had been 
vice-president of the Continental Easter 
Corp., an investment trust. He became 
editor for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in 1930, an organization 
established to act as clearing house for 
information pertaining to American it- 
dustrial development. The next year 
Dr. Baldwin became director of research 
of the board. 





GEO. W. PHILLIPS LOSES WIFE 

Funeral services for Mrs. Edith Phil- 
lips, 77 years of age, were held last Fr- 
day morning in the Emanuel Baptist 
Church in Newark. Born in Bloomfeld, 
N. J., Mrs. Phillips had lived in New- 
ark for fifty years. Her husband, 
George W. Phillips, is one of the oldest 
insurance agents in Newark. The cov- 
ple celebrated their fifty-fifth weddine 
anniversary on February 26. 





INSURING GOLF EQUIPMENT 

The Joint Committee on Interprets 
tion and Complaint, which passes 0 
problems arising under the uniform det 
nition of inland marine underwriting 
powers, has ruled that golfers’ equ? 
ment may be insured under inland m& 
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rine forms. Such equipment inclu - 
golf clothing, gclf clubs, golf bags, 8% 
balls and other personal golf property: 
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“In case of fire, walk, do not run, to the nearest exit” . . . drilled Behind that curtain may rage an inferno.........+-- 
into us by every theatre program since childhood. Neither safety devices nor insurance can prevent fire. 
Precaution can minimize the hazard, but only insurance can in- 


The greatest fire hazard in the legitimate theatre is “ backstage.” 
demnify. The soundness of the insuring company is your client's 


Between the scenery and the audience is the fire-resistive curtain 


which can be instantly lowered to guard against loss of lifethrough guarantee of equitable settlement. 


panic. The Royal shield is the symbol of security first. 


The safeguard of the public The safeguard of the assured 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
150 WILLIAM STREET @ NEW YORK 
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Getting Back at the Broadcaster 

We can turn off the radio, of course, 
if we don’t like it, but I would pay $100 
to the genius who invents a gadget that 
will at the same time supply the broad- 
caster with a Bronx cheer, registering 
disapproval or disgust. Or if we could 
shout Rotten!” into the machine and 
have it register at once, that would help. 
The difference between my column and 
the radio is that you don’t have to read 
it, but if you do want to you often 
cannot escape a public radio. Some 
good hotels have announced: “We do 
not annoy our guests with a radio. We 
appreciate that a lot of our guests, 
mostly traveling men, desire a quiet 
lobby, after listening to a lot of blah 
all day. If we did install a radio we 
would do it only to please our quests 
and not to amuse our employes and espe- 
cially our bell-bovys who would be con- 
tinually turning it on and off. 

“We have also noticed that in the past 
a lot of traveling men and others have 
left the lobby with curses (suppressed 
or outspoken) to retire to their rooms, 


preferring the seclusion and rest to 
being told about the value of this or 
that cigarette, automobile, tooth paste, 


coffee, etc., or listening to a lot of fool 


BOSTON AGENTS HONORED 

Robert J. Dunkle and Samuel B. Reed. 
senior partners of the Boston firm of 
O’Brion, Russell & Co., have received 
honor certificates from the St. Paul Fir« 
& Marine as a token of appreciation of 
twenty-five years of faithful representa- 
tion of that company in Boston. These 
agents a quarter of a century ago oper 
ated as Reed & Dvunkle and were New 
England general agents of the St. Paul 
In 1912 Reed & Dunkle consolidated with 
O’Brion & Russell under the present 
firm name. 


WILL LICENSE N. J. AGENTS 

The American of Newark is going to 
secure licenses for all of its agents in 
New Jersey, even though this is not re- 
quired under the insurance laws of the 
state. Companies having their home of- 
fices in New Jersey are exempted. How- 
ever, the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters, the local agents’ association, 
has been trying for some time to secure 
the passage of a bill in the state legis- 
lature to compel domestic companies to 
obtain licenses for their New Jersey 
agents, as companies from other states 
and countries must now do 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








comedians, who laugh at their own jokes, 
before telling them.” 
* * * 


My Wish Is Gratified 


I wrote the above about a possible de- 
vice to check up on radio programs so 
that dissatisfied listeners could register 
their likes or dislikes, and now I notice 
by the Herald Tribune that such an in- 
vention has been made. The article is 
entitled “Radio Device Allows Hearers 
to Talk Back—World’s Straw Vote 
Seen.” I think this a wonderful, not to 
say epochal eveni towards the improve- 
ment of the industry, calculated to en- 


courage bigger and better radio pro- 
grams. 

Now if someone could invent some 
gadget to prevent chambermaids from 


taking your nightshirt out of your room 
with the linen, and some device to pre- 
vent unthinking people taking your hat 
from a public hatrack, or if overshoes 
and umbrellas would emit some noise 
when taken away by another, that would 
add a lot to the joy of living. Also 
if the movie houses would perfect an ar- 
rangement by which people who poke 
their knees into the back of your chair 
could be given a charge of electricity 
automatically, that would help progress! 


JOHN SUTHERLAND DIES 


Death last week claimed John Suther- 
land, 82, one of the best known under- 
writers of Canada. He passed away in 
his home in Guelph, Ont., where for more 
than half a century he had engaged in 
insurance. In 1907, following the death 
of his partner, Robert Cunningham, Mr. 
Sutherland organized a general agency 
under his own name. Later he took his 
three sons into partnership with him op- 
erating as John Sutherland and Sons, 
Ltd. He was president of that firm at 
the time of his death although in the 
last two years of his life he was inactive 
in direct management of the business. 


PHILADELPHIA PREMIUMS OFF 

Philadelphia fire insurance premiums 
of stock and mutual companies totaled 
$3,434,108 for the last six months of 1933 
compared with $3,438,023 for the same 
period of 1932. However, during the first 
half of last vear the premium income 
declined as compared with the first six 
months of 1932 so that the total Phila- 
delphia fire premiums for the whole year 
amounted to $6,846,240 as against $7,- 
322,097 for 1932. 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Co, 
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“Red” Cagle Joins 
The Niagara Fire 


IS WITH CITY DEPARTMENT 





Former West Point Football Star to 
Work on Production Under Secre- 
tary H. J. Zechlin 





Christian K. Cagle, nationally known 
as “Red” Cagle, former all-American 
half-back at West Point, has entered 
the insurance business with the Niagara 
Fire of the America Fore group. Mr. 
Cagle will engage in business production 
with the city department of the company 
under Henry J. Zechlin, secretary. 

When the Niagara city department 
shortly moves to the ground floor of 
the home office building of the America 
Fore companies at 80 Maiden Lane, Mr. 
Cagle will find himself associated with 
an office equipped to write practically 
all forms of insurance, since the Niagara 
city department will jointly occupy of- 
fices with the metropolitan department 
of the Fidelity & Casualty, also one of 
the America Fore group. 

“Red” Cagle’s interest in insurance has 
developed from attending many of the 
rallies and outings of the insurance fra- 
ternity with which he became acquaint- 
ed socially in both Manhattan and 
3rooklyn. He also has been a guest 
speaker at a number of insurance gath- 
erings and clubs, the subject at these 
times being football, on which he is 
both an interesting speaker and writer. 

Mr. Cagle entered the United States 
Military Academy at West Point in 1926 
which was the last year in which first- 
year men were permitted to play varsity 
football. He made the Army team in 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 
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the first year and in the next three years 
1927, 1928 and 1929, was the All Amer: 
can half-back choice, thus winning hin 
four letters during his academy course 
Following graduation he was footbal 
coach at Mississippi Agricultural & Me. 
chanical College, Starkville, Miss., ani 
then for three years played on the New 
York Giants professional football team 
He has also been a sports writer on: 
metropolitan newspaper. At present Mr 
Cagle and John “Shipwreck” Kelly are 
joint owners of the Brooklyn Dodger: 
professional football team. Mr. Cagle is 
married and living on Brooklyn Height: 





SYRACUSE EXCHANGE ELECTS 

The Syracuse Underwriters Exchange 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has elected W. J 
Farber, president, and Charles B. Gere 
vice-president. William H. Graham was 
re-elected secretary - treasurer, Cat! 
Young, Hamilton White and Collin Am- 
strong were elected directors for two 
years. Walter R. Attridge, Harold L 
Moreland and C. H. Twichell were 
chosen for three year terms. Mr. More- 
land is also chairman of the executive 
committee. 





BOLITHO AGAIN ACQUITED 


James H. Bolitho, former prosecutor 
of Morris County, N. J., was again at- 
quited on a charge of arson last week 
at Morristown, N. J. He was returnec 
to the County Jail to await disposition 
of two more charges of arson in Mort 
County, one in Passaic County and ont 
in Tennessee. It is believed that Bo 
litho will next stand trial in Chattanoogt. 
Tenn. Extradition papers were filed i 
New Jersey by Tennessee authorities 
some time ago. 





FORMER MAYOR FORMS AGENCY 


Alan C. Fobes, former mayor of Sy 
cuse, N. Y., will engage in the general it- 
surance business in that city under the 
firm name of Syracuse Associates, In¢ 





Offices will be established in South Se 
lina Street and a general agency bus 
ness conducted. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Ma? Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE ‘COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 


























JOHIN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. . W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. . T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E£ . WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Morte E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. Ww. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Qa: =f E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FI IRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Ww. . Ae. President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
. SMITH, Vice-Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
R WALTER Je SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Matt E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. Ww. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPIT AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
—_ R. Coney. Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J. C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres, E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
44 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 220 Bush Street, 
. HERBERT nigwee Sigs oe ordi EASTERN DEPARTMENT Sun Prandin, Calllenia 
SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
- EAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
a SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 04S Cocsmenie St. Galina, Tease 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BENCLIN, BROOKS. 24 Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers — ia i. 
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Burning by Assured’s 
Agent Bars Recovery 
DECISION OF FEDERAL COURT 


Ceasing to Operate a Hotel as a Hotel 
For Over 10 Days Constitutes 
Unoccupancy 


Federal Judge Ferdinand A 
Milwaukee, in the United States district 
court for eastern Wisconsin, has handed 


Creiger, 


down a decision upholding the conten- 
tion of fire insurance companies that the 
act of incendiarism by the agent of an 
assured under certain circumstances pre- 
by the assured. The 
was given in the case of Theo- 
plaintiff, owner a 


Eland 


to recover $5,000 on fire 


cludes recovery 
decision 
dore Sternberg, 
hotel 
Wis., 
insurance policies on the property writ- 
ten by the Merchants Fire of New York, 
Fire of New 


Fire of 


and tavern at Junction, 


seeking 


the American Constitution 
York, and the Mutual 
Milwaukee. 

Julius Sternberg, a son of the owner 


of the 


Badger 


serving a 
term for with the 
burning of the property on June 8&, 1932. 
The court stated in a memorandum that 
that the title 


hotel in question, is 


arson in connection 


“it is undisputed record 
of the insured premises was in the plain- 
tiff; that several policies were issued and 
were in force at the time of the fire; 
that the 


standard form prescribed by 


written on the 
Wisconsin 
statutes, and that the premises were in- 
time of the 


policies were 


sured as a hotel and, at the 
issuance of the policies a hotel was being 
operated or conducted therein; and that 
the amount of loss, if any, was not open 
to question on the testimony.” 


Two questions which arose upon the 


were: first, whether upon the 


Norma 


ie Same 


motions 


removal of Sternberg from the 


1 


premises t: ceased to be occu- 


pied in accordance with the terms of the 
policy and remained unoccupied for a pe- 
riod of more than ten days, wherefore, 
by reason of the cessation of occupancy 
under the terms of the several policies, 
they were rendered void; and, secondly, 
whether the perpetration of incendiarism 
by the plaintiff’s agent (in this case 
son) under the circumstances detailed in 
the case, precludes recovery by the as- 
sured. 
No Hotel Occupancy Rule 
“The answer to the first of these ques- 


tions is readily made in the affirmative 


when, upon the facts which are quite 


undisputed, we apply the uniform rule 


of interpretation formulated in a great 
number of cases cited on behalf of de- 
fendants,” the court stated Evidence 
presented to establish tenancy, including 
the fact that the son occupied a single 
room for lodging only, were regarded by 
the court as “wholly negative of con- 
tinued ‘hotel occupancy.’” 

The court expressed an opinion re- 
specting tenability in connection with the 
second question, relative to whether in- 
cendiarism by act of the assured’s agent 
precludes recovery by the assured. This 
opinion, in the belief of H. O. Wolfe, 
Milwaukee attorney who represented the 
fire insurance companies, is of special 
importance to companies and agents in 
that it sets a precedent for similar cases 
in the future. 

“The industry of counsel has brought 
to the attention of the court a single 
case supporting a negative answer to the 
question; whereas an affirmative answer 
is quite persuasively supported by rul- 
ings in closely analogous situations, 
viz., those of copartnerships, corporations 
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insurance,” the court 

agreed that as between an in- 
sured and an insurer, the law as a mat- 
ter of policy and of morals forbids right 
of recovery by the former when the sub- 
ject of insurance was burned by him or 
by his procurement. The exemption of 
the insured is implicit; and I assume that 
by express agreement, it could not be 
otherwise. Whether we say that 
because of the policy and the morals in- 
volved in the situation, an insured im- 
plicitly covenants for himself and for his 
insurer that he will not burn the subject 
of the contract, or whether we say that 
by implication he is under that negative 
duty, that is to say, not to burn, may 
make little difference. [It is true that 
an lisurer may be lable for an incen 
ihary burnings But the difficulty in the 
present case arises when we consider the 
source of the incendiarism. <As_illus- 


inadk 


trative of the principle of ascription or 
imputation, can the insured say to the 
insurer: ‘lL did not burn the building, my 
agent and trusted representative did it; 
my duty, not to burn was not devolved 
upon him; you insured against his faith- 
lessness toward me; you took that risk, 
I did not.’ 

“If, therefore, we start with the no- 
tion that an insured owes a duty, as 
above indicated, it is difficult to find a 
justification for limiting the consequences 
of violation of such duty by himself per- 
sonally, and refuse to impute or ascribe 
to him what ought to be implicit war- 
ranty that his delegate, his substitute, 
and alter ego, will likewise not violate it. 
It cannot be that if the insured owes 
the duty, his agent or substitute has the 
privilege of not respecting it—and thus, 
give the insured the benefit of the con 
tract. 

“In ascribing 


to an insured the re- 








organization. There’sa real opportun- 








New York 


o agents who exercise good judg- 
ment in the selection of automobile 
risks, the companies of the Fireman’s 
Fund group offer every facility of their 


Nation-wide automobile insurance 


ity for automobile insurance in 1934. 


Let us help you to make the most of it! 


Tire Automobile Marine: Casualty - Fidelity » Surety 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 
Firemans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 

: Home Fire & Marine /nsurance Company 
Firemans Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 
Atlanta 


Chicago SAN FRANCISCO Boston 
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sponsibility of the act of his servant 
a basis of defense by the insurer ‘he 
principle which is invoked strikes me 
identical with that which is the basis ,; 
liability of a railroad company, upon j 
putation, for deliberate tort of its ser 
ant. This again is upon the ASSuMptio, 
that the insured owes the negative dui 
indicated; and that observance of Ste 
duty may be exacted not only from hi 
personally, but also from those who «, 
deputed to stand for him in ‘s 
the subject of insurance.” 





respect f 


SPECIALS’ BOWLING MATCH 
The New Jerse y Special \gents Ass 
ciation will hold a dinner meeting or 
Monday evening at the Newark Athle 
Club. Afterwards there will be a retyp 


bowling match between the members oj 


this association and the New York Sy). 
urban Field Club. 
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Not Killed, Says Harry L. Godshall 


Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, 
\. J., chairman of the legislative com- 
simee of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters, the local agents organi- 
vation, denies that the agents’ qualifica- 
tion bill was killed in the New Jersey 
\ssembly last week. He said that on a 
test vote the bill received twenty-eight 
out of a necessary thirty-one votes. The 
proposer of the four bills introduced by 
the agents, Godfrey K. Preiser of Essex 
County, then ask d that all of these bills 
lie over. This was agreed upon and the 
status of the bills is now exactly the 
came as it was before the trial vote was 
taken, according to Mr. Godshall. | 

In a bulletin to the members of the 
avents’ association, Mr. Godshall says: 

“The result of the vote on the one bill 
showed us where our opposition came 
from and should enable us to procure 
the necessary votes to pass these bills 
when they come up for a vote again. For 
the information of all interested agents, 
we are giving the result of the vote by 


LOUIS LIPPMANN DIES 


Officer of Lippmann & Lowy of Newark 
and Sussex Fire Director Was 
70 Years of Age 

Louis Lippmann, 70 years of age, 
one of the veteran 
Newark, N. J., died suddenly last Friday 
from a heart attack at his home in South 
He had been ill only a 


and 


insurance men of 


Orange. rew 
hours. He had just returned from a two 
months’ vacation in California. Mr. Lipp- 
mann was treasurer of the well-known 
Lippmann & 
and a director and one of the organizers 
of the Sussex Fire of Newark. 

Born in Newark, he lived there until 
he moved to South Orange twelve years 
ago. He was educated in Newark 
schools and attended a college in Canada. 

Mr. Lippmann was a director of the 
Lincoln National Bank and the Criterion, 
Victory and Avon Building and Loan As- 
sociations. He organized and was first 
president of the Vailsburgh Trust Co., 
which later merged with Lincoln Na- 
tional He was a former clerk of the 
Essex County Board of Elections. 

After serving many years as treasurer 
of the Republican County Committee, 
Mr. Lippmann became vice-president of 
the South Orange Republican Club, a 
position he held at the time of his death. 
He was a member of South Orange 
Lodge of Elks, Northern Lodge, F. and 
A. M., and the Shriners. He was secre- 
tary emeritus of Beth Israel Hospital, 
member of B’nai Jesurun Congregation 
and the Progress Club. Mr. Lippmann 
Was a charter member of Mountain 
Ridge Country Club. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Harry Da- 
vimos of South Orange ; two sisters, Miss 
sertha Lippmann of Brooklyn and Mrs. 
Minnie Saks of Newark, and a brother, 
David Lippmann of Brooklyn. There are 
three grandchildren. 


insurance firm of Lowy 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS 

The Great American has issued an il- 
lustrated “Standard for Rolling Steel 
Fire Doors” showing how such doors 
should be installed in so-called fireproof 
buildings, The company says that in 
some instances where it is necessary to 
cut off an open communication between 
two buildings, it is not practical to brick 
up the opening or to use ordinary fire 
doors and so rolling steel fire doors are 
used, ; 


TO HEAR “CASEY” JONES 
\ The New Jersey Field Club will meet 
. the Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton, 
kr J., on April 9. “Casey” Jones, well- 
Nown aviator, will be the guest speaker. 


counties. When you receive this letter, 
will you follow out this procedure in or- 
der that we may be certain of passage 
the next time. 

“Write a letter of thanks to those As- 
semblymen in your county who voted 
for the bill and ask their continued sup- 
post when the four bills come up for a 
vote again. 

“Contact those Assemblymen who were 
absent or not in their seat when the vote 
was called and tell them how sorry you 
are that they could not be there to reg- 
ister their vote in favor of the bills and 


that the bills are comnig up again and 
ask their support at the next vote. 
‘Contact those Assemblymen who 


voted against the bills and try to induce 
them to vote for them when they come 
up again. This is very important. Our 
success lies in being able to switch 
enough votes to our side from the op- 
position and we must also count upon 
losing a few of those that already voted 
for the bills unless action is taken by the 
agents to hold them in line.” 


MARINE CLAUSES CHANGED 


London Underwriters Amend Total Loss 
Hull Clause and Also the 
Yacht Clauses 
It has been announced by the Insti- 
tute of Underwriters that as 
1934, the Standard T.L.O 
Clause (Hulls) will be reprinted without 
No. 3, fol- 


follow underwriters in 


London 
from July 1, 
which reads as 
hull 


the event of constructive or compromised 


paragraph 
ke IWS: “To 


total loss”; and with a new wording for 
Clause No. 4, in which the parts italicised 
will be omitted: “The insured value 
in policies on ship and imachinery shall 
be taken as the repaired value in ascer- 
taining whether the vessel is a construc- 
tive total loss, and nothing in respect of 
the damaged or break-up value of the 
vessel or wreck shall be taken into ac- 
count.” In order to allow the Standard 
T.L.O. Hulls Clause to be used in con- 
nection with disbursements, the present 
wording will be continued unaltered but 
with a new title, namely, Standard T.L.O. 
Clause (Disbursements). 

The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces amendments to the In- 
stitute Yacht Clauses, the most interest- 
ing of which is the addition of. the 
words “no deduction of thirds new for 
old shall be made.” This is a partial re- 
version to the practice of the days of 
wooden ships, when one-third was de- 
ducted from the cost of repairs as a ready 
method of calculating the wear and tear 
to be borne by the shipowner. A yacht 
owner cannot complain if old sails or old 
rigging are damaged and one-third is de- 
ducted from the cost of replacement with 
new material. 

\nother amendment is the extension of 
the “Notice Clause” into a “Tender 
Clause” so that now yacht owners are 
not only bound to give notice of claim, 
but the underwriters also take the right 
to decide where a damaged yacht shall be 
repaired, and to veto any proposed yard 
or place of repair. The owner is, how- 
ever, indemnified against the actual cost 
of a voyage undertaken by reason of com- 
pliance with the underwriters’ require- 
ments. The new clause also provides that 
where the amount of damage is ascer- 
tainable underwriters may take, or may 
require to be taken, tenders for the re- 
pairs. 


also 


AGRICULTURAL DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Agricul- 
tural of Watertown, N. Y., on March 24 
voted a quarterly dividend of 65 cents a 
share, payable on April 2. This dividend, 
payable to stockholders of record on 
March 26, is an increase of 10 cents a 
share. 








GOOD WINES .... GOOD LIQUORS... . GOOD BEER 
GOOD FOOD .... GOOD SERVICE... . GOOD CHEER 


you'll find them all 


at 


olden Hill 


at Fulton and William Streets 








Chita Golden Hill was just made for you folks 
of the downtown insurance district who want a 


cozy, friendly eating place where you can relax and 
hobnob with your friends ..and where good food and 


good drinks are in keeping with your surroundings. 


You'll especially like the Colonial Room for small 
informal gatherings. And there are semi-private 
rooms, as well. And, if you’re in a hurry ..there’s 
the Lunch Counter. Drop into Childs Golden Hill 


at Fulton and William Streets, today! 
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Passage of Hague Rules By 
Congress Hoped for In 1935 


Bill Now Before Senate Committee; Also Measure to Amend 
Harter Act; Haight Tells of Acceptance of Hague 
Rules in Other Countries 


\larine underwriters and those in 


business who favor 
States of the 


other lines of 
United 


Kules, providing for uniformity in 


any 
adoption by the 
Hau 


bills of lading and definitely establishing 


the liabilities and rights of carriers and 


shippers, are wholeheartedly supporting 
bills now before Congress designed to 
make the Hague Rules effective in this 
country. While many proponents of 


these measures do not feel certain that 
passed by Congress be- 
May, due to the 


pressure of other business more directly 


the bills will be 


fore adjournment in 


concerned with national recovery, they 
entertain high hopes that Congress will 
act favorably before May, 1935. 

The Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate is now giving con- 
sideration to the bills introduced by Sen- 
ator Wallace H. White of Maine and 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York. 
The foriner is sponsor for the measure 
incorporating the principles of the Hague 
Rules while the latter introduced a bill 
in the form of an amendment to the 
Harter Act to accomplish much the same 
as the White bill insofar as the protec- 
tion for shippers is concerned. How- 
ever many prefer the bill of Senator 
White, believing it to be fairer to both 
shippers and carriers. 


Merchants Association Favors Rules 


The Merchants Association of New 
York recently announced that it had ad- 
vised the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce of its full support for the Hague 
Rules bill. The statement of the asso- 
ciation says: 

“We are.convinced that the enactment 
of this bill will bring pronounced relief 
and aid to those interested in interna- 
tional freight transactions by removing 
numerous causes of misunderstandings, 
dispute and litigation. This will occur 
through the use of a contract in the car- 
riage of ocean freight, the provisions of 
which have been set up as a result of 
long study, and public consideration and 
discussion of its various proposals. The 
interests and rights of carriers, under- 
writers and shippers have all been given 
full consideration in drafting the Hague 
Rules. Existing confusion resulting from 
the multiplicity of provisions in various 
ocean bills of lading will be avoided in 
the future because the liabilities and 
rights of the various parties will be defi- 
nitely established.” 

Charles S. Haight, prominent New 
York admiralty lawyer and a member 
of the firm of Haight, Smith, Griffin & 
Deming, is unquestionably the leader of 
those seeking improvements in contracts 
covering the carriage of goods by sea. 
Year in and year out he has fought for 
the adoption of the Hague Rules in this 
country and abroad and gradually the 
rules are being put into force in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Mr. Haight 
is chairman of the bill of lading com- 
mittee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce and it is his hope and that of 
many others that a report may be made 
at the next meeting of the Chamber in 
1935 that the United States has accepted 
for international use the essential fea- 
tures of the Hague Rules. Mr. Haight 
firmly believes the Hague Rules will not 
only aid marine underwriters and ship- 


pers but will contribute to the restora- 
tion of American foreign trade by re- 
moving one of the trade barricrs now 
existing. 

With respect to the present world-wide 
status of the Hague Rules, Mr. Haight 
summarizes encouraging developments in 
a recent letter to Senator White in which 
he says in part: 

Expect Use in Scandinavia 

“I am authorized by one of the mem- 
bers of the Norwegian Maritime Law 
Committee to tell you that it has now 
been definitely decided that the Hague 
Rules will be included in the new Scan- 
dinavian Maritime Code, which is in 
course of preparation and which ought 
to be brought into force about twelve 
months hence. As you know, the Nor- 
wegian shipowners are largely engaged 
in the operation of tramps and for a long 
time the tramp section has strongly op- 
posed the application of the Hague Rules 
to their documents. Now that that op- 
position has disappeared, there should be 
no reason why all of the Scandinavian 
countries will not fall rapidly into line 
for the purpose of securing international 
uniformity in transportation matters. 

“I have been repeatedly told in Ger- 
many that the tramp owners there did 
not feel that they could endorse the 
Hague Rules unless the Scandinavian 
countries did the same, because the ships 
under both flags were in competition in 
the North Sea trade. With the Scandi- 
navian situation changed, I hope that 
Germany also will, in the near future, 
agree to the rules. 

“As you already know, all of the South 
American countries were advised to 
enact the rules at the last Pan American 
Conference in Montevideo, and Italy has 
agreed to bring them into force imme- 
diately after they are enacted in this 
country. I therefore feel that it is real- 
ly extremely important that your bill be 
brought to a hearing and reported out 
by the committee at the present session, 
in order that a vote may be taken at the 
next session. 

“IT am sure that you will not have 
forgotten that the Shipping Board has, 
long since, stated in one of its reports 
to Congress that the enactment of the 
Hague Rules would be desirable in the 
interest of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and that now seems to me doubly 


true, in view of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Isis case.” 
The Present Law 


Mr. Haight has also prepared a memo- 
randum comparing the White and Cope- 
land bills with each other and with the 
existing law. This memorandum follows: 

“The present law. Under existing law, 
ocean carriers are required to exercise 
all reasonable care to provide a seawor- 
thy ship, to man properly and equip her 
and to stow safely, care for and deliver 
her cargo, and any clause in a bill of 
lading which lessens the carrier’s obli- 
cations in these respects is void. 

“The courts have held, however, that 
ocean carriers may, in their bills of lad- 
ing, throw a large part of the risk of 
transportation upon the cargo— 

“(1) by limiting their liability 
package ; 

“(2) by requiring shippers to give no- 
tice of claim for damage and to bring 
suit therefor within a period so short as 
to bar many claims; 

“(3) by exempting themselves from 
liability for ‘rust, sweat’ and innumerable 
other causes, thus forcing upon the owner 
of the cargo, when the goods are deliv- 
ered damaged, the burden of proving that 
the carrier was negligent. Since the 
shipper cannot be on board the ship 
during the voyage, all that he knows is 
that his were received by the 
carrier sound and were discharged dam- 
aged. This burden of proof is, there- 
fore, a serious matter. 

“The cargo interests 
tending, for years past, that they are 
unfairly treated in these three respects 
and have demanded a change in our law, 
and both of these bills are designed to 
bring about such a change. 

The Bills Compared 

“The White Bill, S. 2598, if passed, will 
make applicable in this country the ship- 
ping code which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the In- 
ternat'onal Chamber of Commerce have 
been advocating, for some years past, for 
general international adoption. This code 
was put into its final form by a commit- 
tec of experts which met at an Interna- 
tional Conference held in Brussels in 
1922. Chief Justice Hughes, then Sec- 
retary of State, named Judge Charles M. 
Hough of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit and Norman B. 
Beecher, then Admiralty counsel of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, as the American 
delegates to that conference, and Judge 
Hough, who was recognized as one of 
our most experienced Admiralty judges 
on the Federal bench, was chosen as 
chairman of the committee. 

“Under the White Bill, all of the so- 
called ‘abuses’ to which the cargo inter- 
ests have been objecting are corrected 
as follows: 

“(1) Ocean carriers are not allowed 
to limit their liability to less than $500 
per package, which is substantially above 
the value of the average package. 

“(2) Cargo owners are allowed one 
year within which to file a claim for 
damage and to bring suit. 

“(3) The burden of proof is shifted to 
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i 
the carrier—.i ¢., a carricr who has 
ceived goods in sound condition and . 
livered them damaged is required . 
prove that the damage was not Caused } 
his negligence. ; 

“The other provisions of the White 
Bill are, for the most part, merely , 
statement of existing American lay + 
code form, in order that it may be ¢op, 
veniently adopted by the foreign eb 
nations and thus bring about interns, 
tional uniformity and prevent the i 
stant litigation which has resulted in 4, 
past and must always result when th 
law of cach country is different. 


The Copeland Bill 


“The Copeland Bill, S. 2116. This 4; 
is in the form of an amendment to the 
Harter Act and will accomplish mug 
the same result as the White Bill, in y 
far as the protection for shippers is cop. 
cerned. Thus 

“(1) the limit per package is set y 
$500 ; 

“(2) shippers may file claims withip 
one year and bring suit’ within typ 
years; 

“(3) the ‘burden of proof’ is shifted to 
the carriers. 

“The difference between these ty 
bills is in their form, but that difference 
is radical, 

“From the standpont of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and th 
International Chamber of Commerce, th 
White Bill is very much to be preferred 
to the Copeland Bill. Both organizations 
have, for years, sought to secure uni- 
form laws, in order that uniform docv- 
ments may be employed and our entire 
ocean trade reduced to a system which 
today, is impossible, when almost every 
country has a different law and all steam- 
ship companies have different forms oj 
bills of lading, and these forms are con- 
stantly changed. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars are advanced annually by our 
bankers against bills of lading in the 
financing of our foreign trade and uni- 
formity is much desired by them. 

“If we change our law by enacting the 
White Bill, the same law can and ap 
parently will be adopted by other coun- 
tries. 

Situation in Other Countries 


“The Seventh Pan American Confer- 
ence, which has just been concluded at 
Montevideo, has passed a resolution rec: 
ommending the adoption of the uniform 
law contained in the White Bill, by all 
of the American Republics. 

“Italy has indicated her readiness to 
act at once and put the uniform law into 
effect, if the United States passes the 
White Bill. 

“The Scandinavian countries, also, are 
taking action leading to the adoption ol 
this uniform law, when their new Mat- 
time Code is passed, about twelve months 
hence. 

“France, also, has passed bills in both 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Ser 
ate, which, however, contain some varia 
tions from the uniform law, but it 1s e 
pected that these will be eliminated. 

“Great Britain and all of its Crown 
Colonies, Australia, India, Holland and 
Belgium have already enacted the law. 

“With so many nations favorably dis- 
posed, the leadership of the United States 
becomes a matter of unusual importance 





WITH MINNER & BARNETT, INC 

Minner & Barnett, Inc., New York le 
cal agents, have appointed C. A. May' 
as manager of the inland marine depatt: 
ment. He was formerly with the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford, Insurance Co. 
North America and the Marine (fhe 
of America. 


WRITING INLAND MARINE 
The Lockwood Agency of 128 William 
street, New York, is now writing inlané 
marine business for the Firemen’s “ 
Newark. Brooks G. LaBoyteaux, 10° 
merly of LaBoyteaux & Co., is in charge 
of the inland marine department. 
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‘ampensation Status 
— c.W.A. Employes 


AS OUTLINED BY C. W. HOBBS 





Will Take On New Phase If 
= Operation of Plan Is Trans- 
ferred to States, He Says 





The present status of compensation for 
Federal employes working under the 
Civil Works Administration act is accu- 
rately presented in the following resume 
by Clarence W. Hobbs, commissioners 
special representative on the staff of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, who has kept in close touch with 
all developments. Mr. Hobbs outlines: 

The wide spread of unemployment and 
the necessity of furnishing relief have 
created a host of problems for states 
and municipalities and for the nation. 
The direct payment of doles carries with 
The 
tion of jobs at moderate wages at least 
removes the stigma of being supported at 
the public expense, affords some oppor- 


ita certain demoralization. crea- 


tunity to use faculties which would other- 


wise rust away in idleness and avoids 
some part of the shocking loss entailed 
by idle man millions of 


men have, therefore, gone on public pay- 


power. Some 
rolls and others have been employed on 
contracts for public work. With their 
employment has arisen the question: Are 
these emergency relief employes to be 
treated like other employes with respect 
to compensation benefits ? 

High Moral Hazard Exists 
They are, as a rule, low paid. They 
are picked with regard to need rather 
than with regard to fitness, and 
ployed on tasks for which they have no 
prior experience or training, tasks which 
in many cases are hastily improvised, 
with no possibility of the elaborate safe- 
ty provisions made in a well organized 
industry. The temporary character of 
the work, the lack of the morale of a 
regularly employed force and the mis- 
cellaneous personnel all make for a high 
moral hazard. Low wage scale and high 
hazard make for a staggering cost if 


compensated on the ordinary payroll 
basis. 


em- 


There seems no reason why, in case 
ot contracts let on a profit making basis, 
compensation should not be allowed in 
the ordinary fashion. Contracts have 
hgured largely in the program of the 
P.W.A, which contemplates relatively 
little direct employment. Contracts have 
to some extent figured in the C.W.A. 
Program, and in the programs of state 
work. The compensation will in all prob- 
ability be under the law of the state 
where the work is done even if the con- 
tract is let directly by the Federal Gov- 
crnment. 

As to those directly employed, there is 
herhaps some reason for considering 
them on a basis different from regular 
employes. In Michigan it was held in 
a recent case (Vaivida vs. Grand Rap- 
ids) that emergency relief workers, em- 
ployed on common and unremunerative 
tasks, were not employes at all, the work 
being in the nature of poor relief. The 
CW.A. took the position that its direct 
tmployes did not come under the Federal 
tmployes compensation act but obtained 
rompensation only by virtue of a regu- 
lation. (Federal Civil Works Adminis- 
ration, Rules and Regulations No. 5.) 

In at least one state where public 


works were financed by emergency re- 
lief funds the state avoided the problem 
in another way, holding that, although 
the employes worked side by side with 
the regular employes of a county, they 
were none the less Federal employes 
(opinion of the Attorney General of 
Tennessee relative to Decatur relief em- 
ployes). 


P.W.A. and C.C.C. Compensation 
Problems 

Of the four Federal relief organiza- 
tions the P.W.A., the C.C.C., the C.W.S 
and the C.W.A., the P.W.A., as afore- 
said, has relatively few direct employes. 
Its operations are chiefly by way of 
financing, operating through contracts, 
through advances to states and munici- 
palities or to governmental agencies. 
Such employes as it has probably come 
under the Federal employes’ compensa- 
tion act. The C.W.S. (Civil Works 
Service) is not supported by govern- 
mental appropriations, but by funds re- 
ceived from local sources, although it has 
to some extent become connected with 
the C.W.A. The C.C.C. (Civil Conser- 
vation Corps) operates by direct employ- 
ment and compensation is paid in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Employes 
Compensation Act. By far the greatest 
number of direct employes, however, a 
number estimated at 4,000,000, come un- 
der the C.W.A. (Civil Works Adminis- 
tration). 

The compensation problem of th 
C.W.A. began with the rules and regu- 
lations No. 5, which, while declaring that 
the employes did not come under thx 
Federal employes compensation act, de- 
creed that they should be compensated 
under that act, modified (a) by remov- 
ing the minimum compensation _ limit, 
(b) by removing the provision charging 
the fund with the transport of bodies of 
skilled workers to their homes. This 
took effect as of November 16, 1933. 

Why Compensation Costs Mounted 

The C.W.A. was a grand scale emer- 
gency measure of necessity rather has- 
tily improvised and put into effect with 
the idea of getting as many people at 
work and as rapidly as possible. The 
result was a very large number of acci- 
dents and a compensation cost. that 
mounted with appalling rapidity. Con- 
gressman Buchannan, speaking for the 
committee on appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, stated that in 
two months up to February 15 there 
were reported 146 deaths, 14,361 non-fatal 
injuries, 5,000 claims for compensation, 
and an estimated cost of $14,000,000 
which, assuming operation beyond Feb- 
ruary 15, might reach twice that amount 

Consequently, the appropriation bill, 
continuing the C. W. A. in its original 
form, cut off all compensation payments 
with the exception of medical, surgical 
and hospital treatment. The Senate 
amended the bill in this particular, and 
as finally passed the bill provided for a 
maximum limit on total compensation of 
$3,500 and a maximum monthly indemni- 
ty of $25 a month or about $6 a week 
lower than the minimum under most laws 
and about a quarter of the maximum 
benefits under the provision of the Fed- 
eral employes’ compensation act. 

The future development of the C.W.A 
is at the moment involved in a degre« 
of uncertainty. Undoubtedly the Ad- 
ministration wants to get rid of it 
Whether it can do so or not remains to 
be seen. It appears to be the present 
intention to transfer the active opera- 
tion of the plan to the states. In that 
case the compensation problem takes on 
a new phase. The Federal Government 
will no doubt, if the plan is put into 
effect, desire the employes to have com 
pensation benefits. Not all states erant 
compensation to their emploves; and the 
regular state compensation.acts, applied 
to C.W.A. workers, would entail a huge 
expense 
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Traffic Conservational 
Work of National Ass’n 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITY OF 1933 


Fischer Report Read at Louisville by W. 
G. Hurtzig Praises National 
Bureau Co-operation 


The progress made in promoting con- 
servational work, particularly in the traf- 
fic field, during the past ar by agents 


and agents’ associations in various parts 
of the country was indicated in the re- 
port by W. P. Fischer, chairman of the 


fire and accident prevention committe: 
of the National Association of Insuranc 
Agents, and read at Louisville last week 
by William G. Hurtzig, Morristown, N. ].. 
who is president of the New 
sociation. Emphasis was 


as- 


the 


I rse¢ \ 
placed on 


generous co-operation of the Nationa 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, especially in Syracuse where a 
outstanding job has been done, and ir 
strategic sections of New Jerse) 

The agents in mid-year convention 
were told that “it has been demonstrated 
that communities are not only ready to 


accept vour leadership but that they nat 





urally look to you for guidance Fur- 
thermore, agents are finding on the other 
hand that this work is having a dis- 
tinctly good effect on their business, 
there being numerous concrete examples 
where agents through such conserva- 
tional work have not only been able t 
hold business against competition, bu 
obtain important new 

“There are many 
Fischer report stressed ho are con 
vinced that conservational work is going 
to be the salvation of the casualty insur- 
ance business.” 

One good suggestion made was that 
in lining up a community for an eficct 
conservation drive local and/or count 
boards should first name a committ 
study local problems from all angles 
order that a definite progran f con 
stuctive activity could be decided upor 
The success of the radio plavilet “Spend 
ing Your Neighbor's Money” put 
the Bergen county agents was }\ 


in this connection 


Action on Concord Casualty 
Case Postponed to April 10 


Supreme Court action on the petition 
of Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York that the Concord Casualty & Sure- 
ty show cause why it should not be taken 
over by the New York Insurance Depart 


ment for liquidation, has been 


1 ctnoned 
postpone 


until April 10. This petition also secks 
to revoke th companv's charter It is 
based upon findings made. during di 
partmental examinations of the compan 
The report of Examiner Juhus Mo 
reines declared that the officers of tl 
Concord Casualty & Surety failed to 
fulfill promises made in January to put 


$100,000 additional funds into the com- 


The Towner Rating Bureau } 
sed subscribers of an inet 

rgerv bond discounts effect 
nce. The discounts of 10% tf 

15% for safety papé¢ 
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TO VU. S. F. & G. 


National Bureau Staff Dines Him and 
J. R. McWilliams Who Has Been 


Transferred to Coast 
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The Question beoc— 


Conducted Semi-Monthly by E. B. Thistle, Eagle 
Indemnity, and J. F. O'Loughlin, Royal Indemnity, 
Metropolitan Departments, New York. 


Miscellaneous Public Liability Insurance 


1, QO. What amounts, if any, must be 
included in the payroll on which premiums 
for manufacturers’ and contractors’ pub- 
lic liability policies are computed for (a) 
corporate officers, (b) partners, (c) m- 
dividual proprietors, (d) chauffeurs, (e) 
chauffeurs’ helpers? 

A. (a) Salaries of corporate officers 
performing such duties as are ordinarily 
undertaken by a superintendent, foreman 
or workman, must be included, subject 
to a maximum individual salary of $100 
per month. , 7” 

(b) An arbitrary fixed amount of $2,000 
per annum must be included for each co- 
partner actually performing such duties 
as are ordinarily undertaken by a super- 
intendent, foreman or workman. 

(c) An arbitrary fixed sum of $2,000 
per annum must be included for an in- 
dividyal proprietor actually performing 
such duties as are ordinarily undertaken 


ASSISTANCE 








by a superintendent, foreman or work- 
man, 

(d) Salaries of 
excluded. 

(e) Salaries of chauffeurs’ helpers must 
be included. 

2. O. If a manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ public liability policy provides 
quarterly adjustment, how should deposit 
premium be computed, and how long 
should it be retained by the company? 

A. The deposit premium should 
computed at not less than 33 1/3% of the 
estimated annual premium provided it 
may not be less than the minimum pre- 
mium. It should be retained until ex- 
piration of the policy and applied against 
premium for the last three months of the 
policy term. 

3. O. What are the respective pre- 
miums for contractors’ protective liability 


chauffeurs should be 


be 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY * ASSURANCE 


CHICAGO 


COMPANIES 


ILLINOIS 


insurance with $10/20,000 limits in (a) 


New York City, (b) Davenport, la.? 


A. In order to determine the premiums 
it is necessary to know the total cost of 
the work sub-let by the insured contrac- 
tors. Assuming the cost of the work on 
a given job is $600,000, the premium 
thereon will be $672 computed as follows: 


Rate per $100 


Cost of Work of Cost of Work Premium 
$500,000 s .43 $600.00 
100,000 72.00 
$672.00 

The basic ($5/10,000 limits) rates are 


$ .10 on the portion of the total cost of 
each job up to $500,000 and $ .06 on the 
portion in excess of $500,000 up to and 
including $1,000,000, The hasic rates are 
subject to an increase of 20% for insur- 
ance with $10/20,000 limits. Rates and 
premiums are the same in all sections of 
the country. 


4. Q. IVhat ts the general rule of lax 
in respect to the liability of the owner of 
premises ow account of accidents due to 
a slippery condition of the sidewalk caused 
by snow and ice? 

A. The owner is not liable unless he 
interferes with the sidewalk condition so 
as to aggravate it or make it more dan- 
gerous. 


a Does the ox ners’, landlerds’ 
and tenants’ public liability policy cove) 
mjurtes caused by (a) automobiles, (b) 


Complete sales 
cooperation 


Continental facilities em- 
brace more than the usual 
service to field men. 


A broad range of modern 
coverages enables all agents 
to service practically every 


need. 
Supporting this salable 
merchandise is the _per- 


sonal cooperation of de- 
partment heads, the sea- 
soned advice of experi- 
enced executives, practical 
sales help and _ profitable, 
proven, effective, advertis- 
ing assistance. 


Continental sales coopera- 
tion, like Continental 


DURABILITY, is complete. 





Bw RAEBERS EW 


elevators, (c) boilers, (d) alteration and 
repair work? 

A. (a) The policy covers accidents 
caused by automobiles only while the 
automobiles are at the insured premises 


(b) The policy covers accidents caused 
by elevators only if the elevators are de 
scribed in the policy and premium paid 
therefor. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The policy covers accidents caused 
by the making of ordinary repairs and 
alterations. Jt may be extended to cover 
accidents caused by making structural al- 
terations or additions to or demolition of 
existing structures. 

The premium for the extra coverage is 
computed in accordance with manual 
classifications and rates. If the work is 
done by employes of the assured the clas- 
sifications and rates for manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ public liability insurance 
are used, and if the work is performed 
for the assured by an independent con- 
tractor, the classifications and rates for 
protective liability insurance are used. The 
minimum premium for coverage within 
$5/10,000 limits is $5. 


6. Q. Explain the so-called subroga- 
tion clause of the owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ public liability policy. 


\. Under this clause the assured as- 
the company right of action 
against third parties to the end that the 
company may seek to recover from such 
parties losses paid by it under the terms 
of its policy on claims arising out of ac- 
cidents for which the third parties may 
be held liable. 


7. Q. What is the premium for an 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ public lia- 
bility policy, with standard limits, on a 
restaurant located in New York City, the 
area and frontage dimensions of which are 
5,000 Square feet and 50 feet respectively F 


signs to 


A. The premium for a policy exclud 
ing claims arising out of consumption of 
food on or away from the premises is 
$81.50 computed as follows: 


5,000 square feet of area @ $1.35 per 
100 square feet equals... kee $67 
5) linear feet of frontage @ $ .28 pes 
ee : , 14.0 
Co ere Suis ‘ $81.5 


If insurance is extended to cover claims 
arising out of the consumption of food on 
and away from the premises an additional 
premium must be charged at the rat 
$ .10 for each $100 of total sales 


The rates applicable to area and front 
age, but not the rate applicable to sales, 
may be discounted 10% if insurance is 


purchased for a period of three years with 
premium payable fully in advance or in 
instalments of 50%, 30% and 20% pay 
able at the beginning of the first, second 
and third years, respectively 


& QO. In computing premium area 
should charge be made on area of (a) 
courts, (b) messanine floor openings, (c) 
hasements, (d) portions of buildings used 
lor storage 

\. (a) No 

(b) No 

(c) Premium is payable on area 


hasement or portions of basement except 
such as are used for storage or delivery 
purposes, residential purposes by employes 
of the owner or gencral lessee, operation 
of heating or power plants, or other pur 
peses which do not permit the admissio1 
of the general public. 

(d) Premium is payable on area of pot 
tions of buildings, other than basements, 
used for storage. 


9. OQ. What discounts from manu 
rates are in order where elevators are 
equpped with (a) properly mstalled 


hoistway door interlocks and (b) proper 
imstalled car-gate electric contacts 

\. (a) 10% 

(b) 4%. The discounts are cumulatiy: 
ond where the elevator is equipped with 


both hoistway door inter-locks and cat 
gate electric contacts, the assured is en- 


titled to a total discount of 14%, 
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Wisdom of Reduced P. L. Limits 
Questioned By Michigan Agents 


Wisdom of the conference casualty 
companies in permitting the sale in Mich- 
igan of automobile policies with public 
liability limits reduced to $2,500 and 
$5,000 rather than the former minimum 
of $5,000 and $10,000 is being freely 
questioned by representative agents 
throughout the state. 

Agents think that the companies are 
letting themselves in for unnecessary 
trouble without actually broadening sales 
possibilities. The reduction in premium 
for the lower limits, it is pointed out, 
is only 10%, or less than $3 per policy, 
providing but a slight competitive advan- 
tage especially in view of the 
sistance apt to be encountered through 
the public’s realization that these limits 
are too low for safety. Several leading 
agents declared they would not sell the 
new policy unless their clients actually 
demanded it. 

Among the bad features of the low 
limits, it is cited, is the fact that they do 
not meet provisions of Michigan’s new 
financial responsibility act, which is one 
of the chief factors in developing new 
business in recent months. It is further 
emphasized that complications will aris¢ 
in cases of appeals under the reduced 
limits. In order to appeal, an appeal 
bond of twice the amount of judgment 
must be posted. In event the judgment 
was close to the policy limit the com- 
pany, if it continued to defend, would be 
subjected to a possible liability far in 
excess of the policy provisions which 


sales re- 


could be collected out of the appeal bond 
if the Supreme Court allowed a judg- 
ment in excess of the original verdict. 

Under such circumstances, it is be- 
lieved, the companies will be forced in 
all appealed cases to tender the maximum 
amount under the policy to their insured 
and obtain a release, abandoning further 
defense. This practice, it is virtually cer- 
tain, would let the carriers in for criti- 
cis, perhaps justified 


SAN FRANCISCO CHANGE 

The new Standard Accident general 
agency functioning in San Francisco un- 
der the name of Caswell W. Smith & 
Co. has taken over the northern Califor- 
nia branch of the company. Members 
of the firm include Mr. Smith, John 
Lane, Ben Johnson and A. J. Lamie, all 
formerly with the Ocean Accident; J. S 
Eells, former fire general agent, and Carl 
Haynie, former executive of a large sc- 
curities corporation 


BUREAU’S ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual mecting of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers will be held the middle of May 

New York City, and will be featured 
by the report on the year’s activities by 


Manager James A. Beha, elec- 
verning commit- 
muttec reports. 
exhibit is 
time for 


General 
tion of officers and 

tee and executiv< con 
The 1933 casualty experience 
also expected to be ready in 
the meeting. 


“Danger Signals” —AEtna C.& S. Sales 
Help for Agents Makes Its Debut 


Convinced that there is no better sales 
material for producers than newspaper 
clippings of suits, verdicts, accidents and 
other losses, the publicity department of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
brought out a new publication called 
“Danger Signals” which is now provid- 
ing Aetna agents and brokers with an 
abundance of such material. 

The “first edition” of this publication 
contains three pages with planograph re- 
productions of clippings on both sides. 
Each shect is folded once and punched 
to fit into a sturdy, loose-leaf binder of 
imitation leather small enough for a side 
coat pocket. The attractive outside cover 
in red and black on a green background 
shows a railroad block signal in the 
“Stop” pos'tion with the heading “Dan- 
ever Signals—daily flashing the need 
for adequate and dependable insurance 
protection.” On the inside front cover 
there is the convincing and appropriate 


Md. Casualty Agent Awarded 
Danville, Va., Citizenship Cup 
James. T. Maryland 


avent at Danville, Va., has been awarded 


Catlin, Casualty 


the Kiwanis citizenship cup, signifying 
that he was selected by the special com- 
mittee as having contributed more than 
any other person to Danville’s welfare 
during the past vear. 

Mr. Catlin has for many years been 
active in community endeavor, leading 
campaigns of various types and giving 
freely of his time. 

Justified recognition of his honor was 
recently given to Mr. Catlin in the 
Budget, official house organ of the com- 
pany. 


“What has 


statement, happened, cap 
happen.” 

The three pages of “Danger Signale’ 
contain clippings showing the need for 
(1) automobile liability, (2) fidelity bonds 
and (3) explosion insurance. Additiong} 
pages are being printed, however, an 
eventually there will be “Danger Signals" 
covering every fire and casualty line oy 
which news items are available. Ther 
will be no regular publication date; ip. 
stead, pages will be printed whenevye; 
there are enough clippings on any par. 
ticular line. 

There will also be blank pages for 
“local happenings” on which agents can 
paste clippings obtained from their own 
local papers, and Stanley F. Withe, pub- 
licity director of the group, advises that 
if enough good clippings are received 
from any one supervising office or see- 
tion of the country, localized editions 
of “Danger Signals” will be published. 


TO ENTER POLITICS 

William O. Ford, manager in Newark 
for the Continental Casualty, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for election to th 
Irvington City Commission on Tuesday, 
May & He is well known in insurance 
circles in the northern part of New Jer- 
sey. 

AMERICA FORE DANCE 

The annual America Fore dance given 
under the auspices of its Ladies Auxili- 
ary will be held on April 13 in the Hotel 
\stor, New York, where the roof garden 
has been engaged. Miss Hazel Smith is 
in charge of the dance committee, and 
Miss Pegey Quilty, club president, is the 
general chairman. Last year’s attend- 
ance of 700 is expected to be exceeded 
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Deputy in Charge of Examinations 
Urged for New York Department 


The recent recommendation ot Superintendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick to the New York legislature that the entire activity of the six examination 
bureaus of the Department be co-ordinated by the employment of a newly created 


P 


osition of an expert accountant and examiner who would keep in daily touch with 
the work of each bureau, has aroused sympathetic interest. 


Such an expert, it was 


suggested by the Superintendent, could be a deputy in charge of the examinations 
of all companies with power to assign and reassign examiners to each chief exam- 


ier aS Circumstances should require. 


Recommendations for strengthening the examining staff of the Department 
have come about as a result of weaknesses indicated whenever companies have been 


taken over for liquidation or rehabilitation. 


Convinced that the facilities of the 


Department in this direction should be vastly increased, Charles E. Heath, Standard 
Surety vice-president and secretary, who spent more than twenty-five years in 
the New York Department (and who was casualty chief examiner for years) urges 
support of the Van Schaick recommendations as follows: 


Difficulties Realized 


“For years the examining staff of the 
New York Insurance Department has 
been grossly inadequate to cope with the 
examination work imposed by statute. 
The Department has not just awakened 
to this fact by any means—on the con- 
trary, it has long since realized its diffi- 
culties and each administration, going 
back many, many years, has attempted 
in a most serious way to get the Legis- 
lature to come to its assistance, but, un- 
fortunately, all in vain. 

“There is no question but that the 
most important function of the Depart- 
ment is the examination of insurance 
companies. All superintendents have re- 
alized that this is so, yet have been pow- 
erless to bring the Department’s examin- 
ing staff up to a point where sufficiently 
comprehensive examinations can at all 
times be made. Its accomplishments 
with the force at hand, however, have 
been amazing and yet it is feared too 
little credit is given for what has been 
and is being done. 

“No doubt the principal cause of the 
failure of the legislature to recognize the 
handicaps of the Department is its un- 
iamiliarity with the nature and scope of 
examination work and all its physical 
aspects. Just how this may be effectively 
overcome is hard to say. It is certainly 
a stumbling block. The responsibility, 
nevertheless, rests upon the Department 
to fulfill the requirements of law, and the 
superintendent is held to strict account- 
ability for failure properly to supervise. 
It is a herculean task—that is, the ex- 
amination of insurance companies alone, 
and aside from the multifarious admin- 
istrative duties devolving upon the De- 
partment. 

“Probably it would be difficult to 
match the present examining staff for 
eficiency. The chief examiners and 
their immediate assistants know their 
jobs. They realize, too, the immensity 
of their tasks, and the necessity of 
1ounding out periodical examinations in 
order to comply with the law’s require- 
ments. Somehow this must be done. It 
requires most careful planning. The De- 
partment can only do the best it can. 
It should not therefore, be blamed or 
censured for physical handicaps for 
which it is not responsible. The Depart- 
ment does not try to destroy. It 
attempts, first, reform and rehabilitation. 
Its purpose is constructive, not destruc- 
tive. In short, it tries at all times to 
take a broad viewpoint, as it preperly 
should.” 

Examiners of Judgment Needed 

Speaking specifically on examination 
work, Mr. Heath said: “The rapid 
growth of insurance companies during 
the past twenty-five years is, of course, 
generally known. In this connection it 
might be well to stress particularly the 
labor involved in appraising the thou- 
sands and thousands of outstanding 
claims and suits appearing on the rec- 
ords of many companies today. 

“To do such work in a more or less 
terfunctory manner, would be valueless 
and a waste of time. The examiners 
Niust be capable of substantiating their 
judgment, if necessary, before the Su- 
Perintendent of Insurance, as reflected 

by the reserves set up against individual 
Pending losses—hence they must be well- 


grounded in the law and have from ex- 
perience the capacity to weigh evidence 
in its bearing upon the probable out- 
come of cases from the standpoint of 
their disposition, either by settlement or 
by non-payment and closure. In other 
words, the examiners must determine, 
insofar as their judgment and opinion 
permit, what in the aggregate will rea- 
sonably reflect a company’s liability for 
all outstanding or pending claims. 
“This is not work for a neophyte—it 
is the work of an expert. Neither is it 
the work of a specialist alone for a 
knowledge must be had of all classes of 
business and the losses accruing there- 
under. It is also essential that exam- 
iners gain familiarity with companies’ 
methods of handling claims, particularly 
those arising from lines which are more 


or less inherently litigating since much 
legitimately depends upon skill, resource- 
fulness and judgment as regards cost, if 
any, of final settlement or disposition. 

“It isn’t a case of putting up reserves 
for what may be claimed or demanded 
but rather what the settlement seems 
likely to be. There is a big difference 
between the aggregate liability for 
claims as estimated by a going concern 
with its complement of attorneys and 
adjusters having a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the facts, and the liability inci- 
dent to individual claims or suits after a 
company is taken over by the Insurance 
Department and placed in hands lacking 
the first-hand knowledge acquired by 
companies in their review of cases. 

“As regards the preparation of the an- 
nual financial statement with its various 
supporting schedules, there are few who 
have any real conception of the vast 
amount of labor involved in checking, 
amassing and compiling the figures to be 
contained therein. Only those who have 
actually performed the work in all its 
details can appreciate the time it takes 
to prepare these reports. It looks so 
simple when glancing at the finished 
statement—where all is boiled down to 
a residuum and pictured in epitomized 
form. Perhaps it is thought that it is 
a matter of picking the figures off a 
ledger or some auxiliary book of account 
and just setting them down. Very often, 
the preparation of what is seemingly a 
simple statement of some kind takes days 
and days of work. All of this unfor- 
tunately, will probably never be known 
to the Legislature unless perchance 
those who have had experience in in- 
surance accountancy and statistical work 
find themselves in that august body.” 
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very resource of Maryland Casualty nation- 
wide service is bent to relieve its policy- 
holders of worry and expense. 


The Company makes available a force of 4,000 
highly skilled surgeons throughout the United 
States to render prompt, efficient service to 
the injured men and women coming under its 


policy protection. 


Through a trained staff of Zone Surgeons, 
Maryland Casualty Company constantly super- 
vises the surgical care given all of its cases. 
Fielu clinics at strategic points help to supply 
a complete medical service. 
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United Life & Accident Ing, Co. 
Net Net Losses 
; Premiums Paid 
Non. Cam. A. @ H......0.:. $5,443 $6,457 
TOPE. cccensecans $5,443 $6,457 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
OE. ccesnececans $29,332 $19,676 
SN. cancsece 7,862 6,794 
Auto. Liability .. 356,200 236,348 
Other Liability ... aves ' Seen 57,171 
Workmen’s Compensation. 301,359 273,580 
Le: Me ee -. 153,547 35,602 
ere 81,940 —7,414 
Plate Glass 26,311 8,818 
Burglary ..... : 44,188 7,798 
Auto, Prop. Damag 95,997 40,091 
Auto. Collision ..... 9,457 3,912 
Other Prop. Damage & 
CRED. GasnnbneGcemees 990 640 
DEE cs xabcaeanneen 415 41 
TOTRRD | nsasensxcas 1,325,367 $683,057 
United States Guarantee Co. 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PE ee | rere 
Auto, Liability .....000s. 279,963 $113,734 
Other Liability ..... me 29,788 1,148 
Workmen’s Compensation. 2,836 737 
hoe ee 0,749 908 
SN cihe eed nedn aha aahe 66,851 124 
PN MON: das ob uh ates aie 832 166 
WEED ossawe saccaanes 31,429 10,548 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 64,083 20,616 
ee. GR onsiesn0c 2,477 215 
Other Prop. Damage & 
CHE. A haxccanateass 1,699 134 
WORE 4ccnuasanes $510,783 $148,330 
Universal Indemnity Ins. Co. 
Net Net Losses 
hee Premiums ai 
Auto. Lisbillty .......: 00% $229,756 $72,651 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 65,890 19,902 
Cog ? re $295,646 $92,553 
Utica Mutual Ins. Co. 
et Net Losses 
es Premiums Paid 
nt. $20,159 $10,235 
Other LIQBEY 202.0000 ee sxiicece 
Workmen’s Compensation. 38,141 19,247 
Pe SN ccghodokaes a9) “kewanmad 
Auto, Prop. Damage..... 6,844 1,951 
Auto. Collision .......... 317 258 
Other Prop. Damage & 
CE neikcaxecekenes errr rer 
WO takdecas <cics $67,171 $31,691 
Washington Nat’l Ins. Co. 
Net Net Losses 
. Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $176,026 $62,134 
pu 5k re $176,026 $62,134 


Western and Southern Ind. Co. 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
$650 





Rte, Te is ciceccees 6 354 
Other Liability .... 2.2... ee veaeoas’ 
I 0655 ceeescsaews 7a 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 161 60 

po! $844 $2,414 


Western Casualty & Surety Co. 
et Net Losses 











Premiums Paid 
re $14,934 $2,354 
Other Liability ......... 1,375 952 
Workmen’s Compensation. 3,287 1,859 
eae Ol Sokecutes 
EER Se ae ie.) stevenns 
 & . SRP 292 36 
I ie wk pa nam barecs Bre eer 
Anto. Pron, Damage...... 6,333 2,447 
Anto, Collision .......... 161 88 
Other Prop. Damage & 

CN 6 Scneesnsaeees a 
TOU bv cneencne'n $26,688 $7,736 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co, of New York 

Net Net T osses 

Premiums Paid 
ia gars wninc ike —$3 $88 
Anto, Liability .......... 62.086 28.039 
Other LieBy .occcccce 7,143 1,001 
a TRE ere me atiseees 
WOE a ieevecvasaeaaeaee 3,314 
PN SE saiaiaedendions 4.017 966 
a) rer 1,808 11S 
Auto, Pron. Damage...... 19,317 7.086 
Anto, Collision .......... 646 1,266 
Other Prop. Damage & 

CRE ken sceceanen dan 133 50 
Kid § Serr $98.505 $38,611 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. 

o., Ltd. 
Net Net IT osses 

Premiums Paid 
DOES cic aeatend ewes $5.376 $2,638 
EE 17,291 11,669 
Rate, TA casccecsce 216,122 269.684 
Other Liability ......... 51,890 56,694 
Workmen’s Compensation. 145,651 181,595 
DE: SD. socccecuseesu 2,623 3.004 
ree 13,122 7,689 
Auto. Pron. Damage...... 67,682 39,174 
Aste. CaP 00092000 2,254 1,050 
Other Prop. Damage & 

REE baccueee be enan 2.897 433 
TOCRES caccvicsins $524,908 $573,630 





TO HEAR LA MONT 
The Accident & Health Club of New 
York is holding its annual meeting April 
19 with Stewart M. LaMont. third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life, as the 
speaker. 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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Unquestioned 
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Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com- 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer's Policy issued jointly with allied 


fire companies. 


Home Owners’ Loans 


(Continued from Page 14) 
the owner lives, not exceeding $20,000 in 
value, and refers only to mortgage obli- 
vations existing on or before June 13, 
1933—the date of approval of the act. 

Loans are made for a term of fifteen 
years or less on an instalment payment 
basis and must be amortized monthly, 
except that under exceptional circum- 
stances, quarterly, semi-annual or annual 
instalments may be accepted. Amortiza- 
tion over a lesser period may be required 
in certain cases where the amount is 
small, the improvements are of fragile 
construction, or the interest of the cor- 
poration so requires. Amortization may 
be waived until June 13, 1936. 

A home mortgage under the act means 
a mortgage on a dwelling occupied by 
not more than four families, used wholly 
or in part by the owner as a home. The 
owner may temporarily reside elsewhere 
than in the premises. No loan can be 
made in excess of $14,000. 

Eighty per cent of the appraised value 
as determined by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation may be loaned to take 
up existing mortgages and other liens, 
and to make necessary repairs, at an in- 
terest of 5% per annum, but only where 
the existing mortgagee will accept the 
bonds of the corporation in lieu of cash. 
Cash will be advanced to pay taxes, 
assessments and for necessary repairs, 
the cash to be included in the 80% ad- 
vanced. 

Of the appraised value of the property 
50% may be loaned for the payment of 
taxes, assessments and necessary repairs 
on homes otherwise free and clear, at 5% 
per annum. Except as provided in this 
paragraph, no loan can be made under 
any conditions on homes now free and 
clear 

Of the appraised value of property 40% 
may be loaned in cash to pay off exist- 
ing mortgages and to pay taxes, assess- 
ments and for repairs, in extreme cases 
where it is impossible to exchange bonds. 
Such loans bear interest at 6% per an- 
num. 

Restriction in Loans 

Only such repairs as are necessary to 
preserve the structure will be provided 
for. Redecoration, additions or renova- 
tions cannot be included. 

Loans may not be made to provide 
funds for living expenses, business oper- 
ations or for other purposes than the 
refinancing of liens on homes. Homes 
lost within two years prior to such re- 
covery or redemption may be recovered 
or redeemed by the former owner on the 
same basis as mortgage encumbered 
property, provided the present holder of 
the property will accept the bonds of 
the corporation in lieu of cash. The 
bonds of the corporation mature within 
18 years from date of issue, bear interest 
at 4% and are fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed as to interest by the United 
States Government. Any person indebt- 
ed to the corporation may pay all or part 
of his debt to the corporation with the 
bonds of the corporation at face value 
at any time within the term of the loan. 

Loans cannot be made on farms, thea- 
ters, hotels, business property or new 
construction—only on homes meeting the 
above conditions. Farm loans may be 
obtained through Federal Land Banks. 
Provided it is primarily a home, loans 
may be on property which has a small 
store or small farm land or other inci- 
dental use. 

The Life Insurance Angle 


In discussing the life insurance angle 
Manager Donegan said to The Eastern 
Underwriter : 

“The co-operation of the life compan- 
ies has been splendid. Their construc- 
tive attitude is shown in the case of one 
large company which is avoiding fore- 
closure where the equity is such that 
they feel justified in extending further 
credit. If they do not feel so justified 
they will probably take the H. O. L. C. 
bonds in every case. They will not take 
the bonds nor should we want to give 
the bonds in cases where the applicant 
is a chiseler or is one who is not in 
good faith seeking to fulfill his obliga- 
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tions to the best of his ability. They 
will not take bonds in the following in- 
stances: 

“Where the applicant is evidently 
seeking merely a reduction of interest 
rate. Where the applicant can pay and 
will not pay because he thinks the Gov- 
ernment will be more lenient. Where 
the applicant is really deserving but the 
equity is large and the company is will- 
ing to carry the owner for the time be- 
ing without foreclosure. Furthermore, 
the life company shies away when the 
trouble is created solely by a second 
mortgagee, and where, therefore, the 
company feels it has no responsibility for 
the conditions prevailing. Also it has its 
fingers crossed when the owner looks 
upon the H. O. L. C. as a Santa Claus.” 

In further discussing the H. O. L. C 
Manager Donegan said: 

“The salvage equipment of this rescu- 
ing party consists of $200,000,000 in cash 
and two billions in 4% tax exempt 
eighteen-year bonds, the interest on 
which is guaranteed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 

“The secret of the H. O. L. C. lies in 
the fact that its long term refunding op- 
eration permanently disposes of the 
house to that buyer to whom it has the 
highest value and who, over the years, 
will pay the highest price—the present 
owner. It starts him from scratch; it 
changes his psychology from that of a 
delinquent to that of a freeholder; and, 
until 1936 it gives him the privilege of 
paying interest only. 

“The situation might be compared to 
that of a man who owes $100 to his 
hutcher, his grocer and his _ landlord. 
Should they all come around at once 
with executions he must throw up his 
hands and nothing is saved from the 
wreck. But should they come around 
and say, “Now, look here, old man, we 
know that you are earning only $25 a 
week, and that you have no cash re- 
serves, but we’ve agreed that if you will 
nay $5 a week we'll divide it and carry 
vou along until you’re clear,’ he will ex- 
claim, ‘Why, sure, I can do that.’” 
Donegan Talks to Building and Loan 

Associations 

In a talk which Manager Donegan re- 
cently made to the New York State 
League of Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions he said in reference to a mythical 
owner named, for purposes of the speech, 
Casey, and used as an illustration as to 
what the associations in the League can 
accomplish, the following: 

“First, it can refund mortgages foreign 
to you, which, if not refunded, would 
spread the contagion of distress and 
value diminution to your securities. It 
can, by value restoration of other par- 


cels, strengthen your securities now 
disaffected. 
“Secondly, because of its vast re- 


sources it can do that which you, how- 
ever willing, cannot do; it can restate 
the mortgage, repair the premises, cap- 
italize the arrears of interest and pay in 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty ¢, 
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Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
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$1,000 Loan Illustration 


The man who borrows $1,000, say 
need pay no principal until June 
1936—simply pays the interest.  For| 
his $1,000 he pays $4.17 a month jp.| 
terest which amounts to 5% on his 
$1,000. Beginning in June, 1936, he 
pays $9.25 per $1,000 each month for 
twelve years at which time the mort. 
gage is fully discharged. If he elects 
to pay amortization straight through 
the term of fifteen years he woul 
pay $7.91 per month throughout the 
term. 











cash the past due taxes. It is a cours 
which is equally open to you if you can 
atford to forego for the time being th, 
arrears of income and to make the cash 
disbursements required. So doing, yoy 
would merely have changed the form oj 
your investment; except for self-com. 
pensating repairs, you would not haye 
increased your existing risk by a dollar. 

“Thirdly, we can reduce Casey’ 
budget, because economic necessity com- 
pels you to collect from him, not only 
his accruals of interest, but the amorti- 
zations of principal contemplated by your 
obligation. With us, during the lean 
period ahead, we can defer any principal 
contribution until 1936. 

Unemployment 

“Fourthly, I come to the question of 
unemployment. There is a limit to your 
capacity to carry Casey, however de- 
serving he may be, if unemployment has 
robbed him of his power temporarily to 
pay even the interest due you. Foreclos- 
ure would seem to be your only alterna- 
tive, yet it is a leap from the frying pan 
into the fire, because there is no such 
thing as a successful foreclosure. Each 
new home which reaches the block tears 
down the value of the homes subject to 
your mortgages, the homes which you 


of the citizens generally. Yet obviously 
you, with limited resources, cannot carr) 
Casey indefinitely. 

“His unemployment does not neces- 
sarily dismay us, assuming, as I have, 
that his character is good and that he 
established, while jobs were available, a 
record for industry. Our loans are pred- 
icated on character as well as on phys:- 
cal values, and we investigate this ver) 
thoroughly. If he passed this rigorous 
test and if he has the equity prescribed 
by Congress, the doors of the corpora- 
tion are open to him. 

“We might have to extend extra cred- 
it to Casey, if his unemployment con- 
tinues for six months, of $150. If he 
could not obtain a job within a year we 
might have increased our investment b) 
$300, and possibly, if he has been able 
to pay nothing at all, by $200 in taxes; 
but if there were 2,000 Caseys in the 
City of New York and, relying on the 
character of each, his potential earning 
capacity and his obvious desire to pre- 
serve and maintain his home, we invest- 
ed $600,000 in extensions of interest, 
might? not this extension of credit prove 
a magnificent investment for the peo- 
ple, if it housed 2,000 families, prevented 
2,000 foreclosures, and avoided the still 
further destruction of value which this 
distress would cause? 

“Please do not get the impression that 
the Corporation proposes to be a goo 
St. Nicholas in any shape, manner oF 
form. 
credit and character tests will be severe; 


and, in seeking to relieve distress, we} 


will be mindful of the obligation laid 
upon us by Congress and the duty which 
we owe to our security holders; but !! 
we can accomplish the ends which ! 
have mentioned—and we shall devote the 
best energies which God has given 
to the task—we will have justified to you 
and to the country our part in the New 
Deal.” 


Our appraisals will be sound; oul 
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